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DISSENT IN THE 


“I can conceive,” said the late Bishop 
of London in a private letter to myself 
a year ago, “of a Christian common- 
wealth consisting of bodies of believers 
and with opinions of their own about 
matters of organization, understanding 
one another and, respecting one anoth- 
er, yet conscious of a common purpose 
which transcends all human methods.” 
I cannot doubt that there are multi- 
tudes in all Churches who would re- 
gard this as the ideal of the Holy Cath- 
olic Church. Its members (and they 
are all who love the Lord Jesus Christ 
in sincerity) find their true bond of 
unity, not in historical descent, not 
even in doctrinal agreement, still less 
in modes of organization, but in spirit. 
Their common aim is to cultivate the 
mind of Christ and to do His will, and 
in their supreme devotion to that they 
must of: necessity cease from the 
“strife and faction” which has diverted 
so much of the energy of Christendom 
from its proper work. 

Alas! we are far from having reached 
this point, but it will be something if 
we have even entered on the path 
which leads to it. There are still the 
grand divisions which have existed 
through the centuries, and which to all 
appearances are as pronounced in char- 
acter and maintained with as much te- 
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nacity as at any previous period. Ro- 
man, Greek, Anglican—each claims a 
monopoly of Catholicity for his own 
Church, and are agreed only in their 
common repudiation of all schism and 
its abettors. In our own country 
Church and Dissent are too much re- 
garded as common foes rather than as 
fellow-workers for the kingdom of 
God. Even and anon we hear of move- 
ments towards union, but unfortunate- 
ly when they come to be closely exam- 
ined they are found to be either on the 
one side endeavors of the strong to ab- 
sorb some weaker element or simple 
endeavors to alter the line of separa- 
tion, with the tolerable certainty that 
the new union would become a new 
element of division. In the letter from 
which I have already quoted Bishop 
Creighton says: “To me it is most pain- 
ful proof of an inadequate hold of the 
principles of Christianity that the pro- 
fession of these principles should be a 
cause of disunion and bitter feeling. 
Attempts to remedy this have failed 
because they conceive unity as some- 
thing external and structural.” That 
remark is profoundly true. One result 
of the mistake is that endeavors after 
the reunion of Christendom have been 
among the most prolific sources of dis- 
union, and that the Association for that 
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object has been one of the most dis- 
turbing forces in the Anglican Church. 

Surely, however, we are not to arrive 
at the conclusion that in this respect 
no progress is being made, and that the 
Victorian era, whatever else it has 
done, has failed even to soften the as- 
perities of religious controversy or to 
mellow the spirits of the disputants. 
The late Bishop of London was a con- 
spicuous example to the contrary. It 
would be fortunate if it were possible 
to regard his spirit as characteristic of 
the Episcopal Bench as a whole; but 
this must at least be admitted, that it 
would not be easy to fix on a period at 
which there were more Bishops pre- 
pared to treat Nonconformists as Chris- 
tian brethren. It would be invidious 
to single out individual prelates whose 
acts of courtesy have done something 
to remove the keen edge of old antago- 
nism. But, as Dr. Creighton has passed 
away to a land where he cannot be 
troubled with the impertinence and 
bigotry of some unable to appreciate 
either the more gracious temper of the 
Churchman or the more enlightened 
sagacity of the statesman, I may ex- 
press how deeply, as a Dissenter of 
the more advanced type, I appreciated 
his bearing towards us who were out- 
side his own Church. I do not, for a 
moment, suppose that we were in theo- 
logical accord, it may be that we were 
not even in proximity. But, instead of 
the arrogance of the ecclesiastic, there 
was that endeavor to understand men 
and to deal with them as a wise man 
of affairs would which was so neces- 
sary for one filling a position of such 
delicacy and responsibility. My first 
experience of him was in connection 
with the meeting of the Congregational 
Union of Leicester, where, as Bishop 
of the diocese, he gave a cordial wel- 
Such a greeting 
It fell 


come to the assembly. 
was as rare as it was gracious. 


to my lot to prepare a letter in reply. 
Hence on his appointment to London I 
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sent a message of congratulation, and 
in his reply is the following sentence, 
surely a worthy keynote for a Chris- 
tian prelate: “it will be my endeavor 
that brotherly love should bind togeth- 
er all the followers of our common 
Lord and Master.” Reviewing his all 
too brief episcopate, it can honestly be 
said that this pledge was redeemed in 
the attitude he invariably maintained 
te Nonconformists. 

These incidents are recorded and em- 
phasized because they furnish such an 
illumining side-light upon the change 
in the position of Dissent which the 
Victorian era has witnessed. How 
much of that improvement is due to 
the fact that our late beloved Sover- 
eign was one who took a serious view 
of religion and of the forces which it 
quickened and stimulated in the coun- 
try it would be impossible for an out- 
sider to determine. If we are to accept 
the portrait drawn by a writer in the 
“Quarterly Review” as a correct pre- 
sentment, Her Majesty, while taking a 
thoroughly Erastian view of her own 
position as the head of the National 
Church, regarded the differences in re- 
ligious opinion among her subjects ina 
Catholic spirit equally consistent with 
common-sense and Christian feeling. 
That her influence told in this direc- 
tion, and so contributed to the growth 
of better relations between the Estab- 
lishment and the Free Churches, can 
hardly be questioned. It is not sug- 
gested that there was any active inter- 
ference, but the current story of her 
expressing to one of the Bishops her 
hope that he got on well with the Non- 
conformists indicates at all events the 
prevalent belief as to her own desires. 
The Bishops who were supposed to 
enjoy special favor at Court, such as 
Tait and Randall Davidson, were al- 
ways men of distinctly Liberal ten- 
But in nothing did she sepa- 
completely from 


dencies. 
rate herself more 
High Church exclusiveness than in her 
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attendance at the Presbyterian Church 
during her residence in Scotland. Her 
position, looked at from an outsider’s 
standpoint, was undoubtedly anoma- 
lous. She was legally an official head 
of two Churches, and a large, not to 
say dominant, party in one of them re- 
garded the other as no Church at all. 
he Queen treated them both as alike 
Churches of Christ, and worshipped at 
one or the other according to her place 
of residence at the particular time. Not 
holding the State Church principle, I 
am not concerned to justify the prac- 
tice, except as an object lesson in 
Christian tolerance by which all her 
subjects, and especially the clerical 
section of them, might well profit. I 
have myself a happy recollection of a 
service at the old Highland church (for 
which, may I say, I always wondered 
Her Majesty was content to substitute 
a new building, more imposing in ap- 
pearance, but without the associations 
of its predecessor) at which the Queen 
was present. I was privileged to sit in 
an adjoining pew, and the impression 
left on mind and heart by :i..t remark- 
able scene cannot be effaced. There 
was the great Empress-Queen—perhaps 
the most potent Sovereign on earth— 
worshipping in simplest form the King 
of kings. The trappings of earthly 
state were conspicuous only by their 
absence; of ritual there was less than 
may be found in many a Nonconform- 
ist chapel to-day; her fellow-worship- 
pers were the rude fathers of the ham- 
let and their families; and, be it added, 
of all the congregation there was not 
one who followed every part of the 
service with more attention or appar- 
ently in a more reverential spirit than 
the Queen. It was an impressive ren- 
dering of the grand primary truth of 
the Old Book—“The rich and the poor 
meet together: the Lord is the maker 
of them.” It was a witness, not the 
less impressive because undesigned, to 
the spiritual nature of true worship, 
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taking it out of the region of mere out- 
ward form and clerical correctitude, 
and reminding us that our God dwell- 
eth not in temples made with hands, 
and accepts the service of all who wor- 
ship Him in spirit and in truth. 

The liberalizing influence exerted by 
the Queen is only one of the forces of 
the age working for freedom of thought 
and charity in judgment. These have, 
to say the least, more than sufficed to 
counteract the opposite tendencies 
which, to the superficial 
would seem to be the natural develop- 
ment of the Oxford Movement. I make 
the qualification because there is an- 
other side of High Churchism which 
ought not to be overlooked. Strange 
as it may read, there is often more 
sympathy between its representatives 
and Nonconformists than between the 
latter and Evangelicals. The reason is 
sufficiently clear. The Low Church are 
afraid lest any tendency to fellowship 
with Dissenters, to whom they are 
closely allied in points of doctrine and 
ritual, might be counted to them for 
ecclesiastical unrighteousness. From 
any such suspicion advanced Anglicans 
are naturally free, and they can there- 
fore indulge Christian feeling towards 
men whom they still regard as outside 
the pale of the true Church without let 
or hindrance. There are not many of 
the school who exercise this liberty, but 
there are some to brotherly 
spirit, manifested under somewhat dif- 
ficult conditions, it is only fair to pay 
a deserved tribute. Mr. 
Anglicanism seemed to me of this type. 
It was a guide for his own conduct, but 
he shrank from setting it up as a law 
for others. The position was hardly 
logical, except on the principle that it 
was one thing to conform his own life 
to a law he regarded as supreme, quite 
another to insist on applying it to oth- 
ers. That was, so far as I gathered 
from conversation with him, his ec- 
clesiastical position. He never 


observer, 


whose 


Gladstone's 


wa- 
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vered as to his own line, but he was 
just as ready to honor others for loyal- 
ty to conscience, though it forced them 
to a line of action entirely opposed to 
his own. 

Happily there are others like him, and 
though it may be said that in these 
cases the instincts of the Christian 
heart were too strong for the hard con- 
clusions of ecclesiastical logic the ex- 
planation does not make the fact less 
significant. Such men have tempered 
the narrowness of the school to which 
they belong, and have so far been of 
special service by toning down the 
hostile sentiment which the intoler- 
ance of its teachings would otherwise 
have produced. The rise of that school 
to position and influence is one of the 
most marked features in the ecclesias- 
tical developments of the day. A few 
clerics meeting in a Suffolk rectory 
some seventy years ago have revolu- 
tionized the Established Church. True, 
the influence of the school is much 
more exclusive and potent among the 
clergy than the laity, and that it is a 
much more potent force for the Church 
than the Establishment; that its action 
is often extremely inconvenient for the 
spiritual rules of its daring leaders; 
that the “Church principles” on which 
they lay so much stress are but very 
imperfectly grasped by the ardent de- 
votees whom they have enlisted 
among their adherents. But when all 
such deductions have been made the 
“Oxford Movement” must still be rec- 
ognized as a powerful reactionary 
force. It might have been supposed 
that not only would Dissent have been 
held in check by it, but that it would 
have interposed an effectual barrier to 
the growth of those more healthy re- 
lations between different religious com- 
munities which broadminded Chris- 
tians and patriots alike are desirous 
to see. As a matter of fact, it has ac- 
complished neither the one nor the 


other. Dissent has become a much 
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more potent force in the country; and 
if we are as yet far from having 
reached the ideal state of inter-ecclesi- 
astical relation, at least there is a much 
nearer approach to it than when Queen 
Victoria commenced her long and noble 
reign. 

To deal first with the development of 
Dissent as a recognized and potent ele- 
ment among the religious forces of the 
nation. Two events of quite recent oc- 
currence have cast considerable light 
upon this point. The latest in time 
may be taken first. In the last week 
of April there gathered in the Metropo- 
lis two numerous bodies of representa- 
tives from all parts of the Kingdom— 
members of the Baptist and Congrega- 
tional Unions. These met in one as- 
sembly, which thus at the beginning of 
a new century set before the world a 
striking presentation of the strength of 
Congregationalism. For the fact has 
to be remembered in any endeavor to 
estimate the relative strength of dif- 
ferent Church systems that these two 
important confederacies of Churches 
are all Congregationalists, and are di- 
vided only on the question of baptism— 
it might be better to say “questions,” 
as they refer both to the subject and 
the mode. It may probably be that 
these differences will prevent them 
from adopting any scheme of organic 
unity, but that does not interfere with 
their identification in aim and in serv- 
ice. Practically they are in all essen- 
tial respects at one, and I am not at all 
convinced that a corporate union would 
be productive of any advantage. It 
certainly would not be effected without 
much preliminary controversy, the 
compensation for which is not appar- 
ent. The very agitation for it may pos- 
sibly mislead some as to the extent of 
any present divergences which federa- 
tion of this kind might remove. It is, 
therefore, the more necessary to reiter- 
ate thatour churches are all constructed 
on the same model; that they inherit a 
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large number of their noblest tradi- 
tions in common; that in the teaching 
of their pulpits and the form of worship 
in their congregations a practiced eye 
or ear would find it very hard to de 
tect any difference; and, further, that 
moving among them in social life the 
same characteristic features are seen. 
Whether these two bodies of active, 
energetic and enterprising Churches 
should be welded into one host, or 
whether they should constitute, as they 
have hitherto done, two divisions of 
the same army moving on parallel 
lines, is a matter of subordinate im- 
portance—of mechanical arrangement, 
not of dynamic force. The unity which 
was so marked in the recent assembly 
is a gratifying sign of the progress that 
has been made during the century, and 
especially during its later decades. I 
do not suggest that there has been any 
weakening of conviction on either side, 
but there is a more general and ever- 
growing appreciation of the relative 
value of the one point in dispute as 
compared with the grand verities on 
which they are agreed. 

Still more remarkable is the feature 
in the case of the National Federation 
of Free Churches, whose assembly at 
Cardiff is the other incident to which 
I referred as indicating the spirit in 
which Dissenting Churches are enter- 
ing on this new century. There is no 
necessity to exaggerate the significance 
of that remarkable gathering; still less 
to claim for it a character to which it 
cannot pretend. Great movements are 
like great men; they are in at least as 
much danger from the foolish flatteries 
of eulogists as from the calumnies of 
their foes. The Federation may not be 
so potent a factor as its promoters sup- 
pose, and one of its nearest perils may 
be the temptation to take itself too se- 
riously. It is not a new Church; in- 
deed, it would not be correctly de- 
scribed as a confederation of Churches, 
since it owes its existence, not to any 
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official action on the part of the repre- 
sentative assemblies of the different 
Churches, but to the spontaneous ef- 
forts of individuals. Nor is it to be 
supposed that those who interested 
themselves in laying the foundation of 
this alliance were lacking in attach- 
ment to their own Churches, or would 
be prepared to sacrifice any of their 
interests for the sake of promoting 
those of the wider fellowship. On the 
common platform are found all the va- 
rieties of Evangelical Dissent, whose 
representatives have probably been 
surprised to find how largely their 
alienation from one another has been 
due to prejudice, itself the child of ig- 
norance., 

This remarkable gathering then may, 
after all necessary discount from its 
significance has been made, be fairly 
regarded as an indication of the spirit 
and power of the Nonconformist 
Churches of England at the close of the 
century, and a comparison with their 
position at its commencement will en- 
able us to understand how rapid has 
been the progress made. The divisions 
in the ranks of Dissent have caused the 
country to form a very inadequate con- 
ception of its actual strength. The 
Established Church has been regarded 
as one among many rivals, to any of 
whom it is confessedly much superior 
in number and resources. This Fed- 
eration reminds us that there is an- 
other line of division which must be 
drawn, and that the only one with 
which the State has any right to con- 
cern itself. In disputes between Cal- 
vinist and Arminian, Sacerdotalist and 
Evangelical, it has neither prerogative 
nor qualification to interfere. But it is 
for it to determine as to its own rela- 
tion to religion and the Churches. The 
Federation is certainly a fact which it 
cannot leave out of account in the 
formation of its decision. Here is a 
representative gathering of Churches, 
whose very life and energy are found 
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in spiritual liberty, who refuse to allow 
the State to control any part of their 
Church life, who are as independent 
of the support as of the rule of the 
State. Whatever judgment may be 
passed on what is undoubtedly a phe- 
nomenon, it is one which cannot be 
treated with disregard as having no 
bearing on the practical business of the 
nation. The more it is studied, the 
more suggestive it appears. 

The first observation that may be 
made is that no such gathering would 
have been possible at the beginning of 
the late Queen’s reign or for many 
years afterwards. The growth of such 
friendly relations between the several 
Dissenting Churches as alone have 
made it possible is of recent date. Be- 
tween several of the Churches whose 
members met in friendly conference at 
Cardiff there was hardly a point of 
union at the earlier period. Of course 
they were all under the same ecclesias- 
tical ban—proscribed (so far as the Na- 
tional Church was concerned) by the 
Act of Uniformity; but the circum- 
stances under which the Nonconform- 
ity of 1662 was cradled and the ideas 
in which its descendants were trained 
differed so widely from those which 
marked the rise and progress of Wes- 
leyan Methodism that there was a mu- 
tual distrust between these two sec- 
tions of the Nonconformist world. 

There were theological differences; 
for Calvinism of a pronounced and 
sometimes a very severe and repellent 
type was then prevalent among Con- 
gregationalists, both Baptist and Pzedo- 
Baptist, and it was confronted by an 
equally decided Arminianism among 
the Wesleyans. In this respect there 
has been a marked change. Owing 
largely to the influence of a few en- 
lightened men, among whom Ralph 
Wardlaw, Andrew Fuller, George 
Payne, and in later years Thomas Bin- 
ney and R. W. Dale, the theology of 
Congregationalism has been greatly 
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broadened; and though there are still 
cLaracteristic differences between them 
and their Methodist brethren, there is 
substantial agreement on the vital 
truths of religion. Of course the mode 
of presenting and enforcing those 
truths is affected by the temperament 
of the preacher as well as by his gen- 
eral culture and habits of thought, but 
these do not affect the essentials of his 
teaching; and whatever differences in 
tone there may be, the bitterness of old 
theological controversies is, for the 
most part, a thing of the past. 

But theological differences were not 
the only—they were hardly the most 
serious—causes of separation. The 
Wesleyans were as a matter of fact 
Dissenters, quite as much as Congre- 
gationalists, but they were extremely 
unwilling to accept the position, and in 
truth were extremely anxious to keep 
themselves free from any suspicion of 
complicity in any opposition to the Es- 
tablishment. The relations between 
these two sections of the Dissenting 
world were anything but friendly, and 
they remained in this state until a com- 
paratively recent period. It is fair to 
add that there are many Wesleyans of 
the older generations who have not 
been affected by the change which has 
passed over their more progressive 
brethren, and who, if they are not less 
friendly to other Dissenters, are ex- 
tremely careful to make it clear that 
this does not imply any sympathy with 
their ecclesiastical or political views. 
Fifty, even thirty, years ago the senti- 
ment of opposition was much stronger, 
and it may be doubted whether at a 
much later point such association as 
that which was seen at Cardiff would 
have been possible. 

My own early recollections are all of 
a very different state of feeling from 
that of which the Federation is an 
“outward and visible sign.” The Wes- 
levan Conference, indeed, has taken no 
action in relation to this new associa- 
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tion, but some of the most active pro- 
moters of the latter are distinguished 
Wesleyan leaders, and they are fol- 
lowed by a large number of ministers 
and laymen throughout the country. It 
is certain that any proposal for such 
fellowship could not have been enter- 
tained on either side at the time when 
my own ministry commenced. The 
earliest controversy between Church 
and Dissent of which I have any clear 
recollection was that on the prolific 
question of education, and was over 
the measure introduced by Sir James 
Graham, then Home Secretary of the 
Conservative Government. The one 
point in relation to it which is vivid in 
my memory was the anxiety which the 
active Dissenting opponents of the 
measure felt in relation to the attitude 
that would be taken by the Wesleyans. 
The same state of things has been re- 
peated again and again in the ecclesi- 
astical contests of subsequent years. 
The Wesleyans have been an uncertain 
quantity, and, as may be supposed, 
have not been regarded with special 
favor by those who felt that they were 
fighting their battles, even though they 
were denied their sympathy and co-op- 
eration. Inshort, Congregationalists rep- 
resented a militant Dissent on which 
Wesleyans looked with little favor. Our 
relations were, therefore, considerably 
strained. We were occasionally found 
in each other’s chapels, and even in 
each other’s pulpits, but even these 
courtesies were not too abundant, and 
of active friendly co-operation there was 
even less. Of course the responsibility 
for a state of things which was not to 
the credit of either must be divided be- 
tween the two parties, while it is fair 
to both to say that it was largely due 
to causes over which neither had con- 
trol. But it was at best an armed neu- 
trality, from which it is certain that 
both parties suffered and the cause of 
religion with them. 

There is an illumining passage on the 
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Bunting, who, beyond all controversy, 
was the most conspicuous Wesleyan in 
the first half of the century. It is 
hardly an exaggeration to say that for 
a considerable period he was the Wes- 
leyan Conference, so dominant was his 
influence. Like all strong leaders, he 
was the object of keen criticism; but, 
despite it all, he may perhaps be re- 
garded as the man who, since the days 
of John Wesley, has most fully reflect- 
ed the spirit of the founder and most 
fully represented the genius of the sys- 
tem. His biographer was his son, him- 
self a Conservative among Conserva- 
tives, if indeed he might not more truly 
be described as a “Tory among Tories.” 
Of the relations between Wesleyans 
and the older Nonconformists there 
were few men on his side more com- 
petent to speak, for he was too intelli- 
gent not to make himself acquainted 
with men from whom he differed in 
opinion. Writing of the effect of the 
revival in the Established Church up- 
on both of them, he makes a very 
marked distinction between the two 
classes of Nonconformists, and in this 
sets forth his father’s view: 


No wonder that those who thought 
they discerned in all State Churches a 
tendency to evil rather than to good 
were startled when they saw the 
Church of England in downright earn- 
est, and would not feign friendship 
when they felt nothing but suspicion and 
dread. So it came to pass that when 
this “strong man” became a rejoicing 
competitor in the race for usefulness; 
and Methodism, running all the faster, 
yet breathed out a welcome, bade him 
play fairly, and wished him quickly at 
the goal; the old Dissent stopped and 
questioned, saying now that he had un- 
due advantage; all which little heed- 
ing, he went on his way, and, as many 
think, got a full century’s start of those 
who tried to hinder him. But may all 
win! 


Much has happened since those days, 
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and the change wrought in both sec- 
tions of the Nonconformist world has 
been considerable. The older part has 
certainly not abated one iota of its an- 
tagonism to the State Church principle, 
though the opposition to the Anglican 
Church itself has become much more 
intelligent, more possessed indeed with 
the spirit of sweet reasonableness. On 
the other side, a large number of Wes- 
leyans have come more directly into 
line with other Nonconformists. It is 
folly to expect that the distinctions be- 
tween them will ever be entirely oblit- 
erated. A religious denomination has 
its 700s as well as its creed, and 
that of the Congregationalist is so far 
removed from that of the Wesleyan 
that they have sometimes found it diffi- 
cult to appreciate the virtues of each 
other. It is one of the marked char- 
acteristics of the Victorian period that 
this misunderstanding has to a large 
extent been clearea away. 

This happy result is undoubtedly 
largely due to the enlightened spirit of 
tolerance which is increasingly preva- 
lent. This sentiment has sometimes 
been confounded with religious indif- 
ference. Of course, if a man believes 
nothing in particular, there is no ob- 
vious reason why he should distress 
himself as to what others believe. 
There is enough and to spare of this 
kind of intellectual contempt for every 
earnest religious belief, a contempt 
which occasionally passes into an an- 
gry impatience which is apt sooner or 
later to become active bigotry. It is 
not too much to say that before a man 
can be really tolerant he must have 
strong convictions of his own. It is the 
man who has “beaten his own music 
out” who is best able to understand the 
difficulties and respect the hesitations 
of those whose views are opposed to 
his own. There is no reason to believe 


that any of the Free Churches have be- 
come less earnest in their attachment 
distinctive principles. 


to But they 
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have shared in the general intellectual 
movement of the generation, and the 
change which has been wrought in 
many important articles of their own 
creed has had the natural effect of wid- 
ening their judgment in relation to 
others. Perhaps the greatest change of 
all has been in reference to the propor- 
tion of faith. Most of their leaders 
have learned lessons in theological per- 
spective, so that even where they hold 
the same doctrines as their fathers 
they take an_ entirely different 
view of their relative value. The 
result is that many controversies once 
invested with exaggerated importance 
have sunk into their true insignifi- 
cance, with immense gain to Christian 
charity and true unity. 

Without therefore attributing to the 
Free Church Council a character which 
it has no right to claim, and which 
there is no present prospect of its be- 
ing able to secure, it undoubtedly 
marks a stage in the development of 
the Church life of a nation. The 
change in temper and advance in the 
power of Dissent which it reveals are 
phenomena which no wise statesman 
can afford to disregard. The very name 
under which these several bodies have 
united is itself suggestive of a great 
change in their public position. A 
century ago such an alliance would 
have been designated by some name 
descriptive of its antagonistic charac- 
ter. We have not as yet ceased to be 
Dissenters or Nonconformists. These 
names have not been chosen by us, but 
have been forced upon us. Very gladly 
shall we abandon an attitude of pro- 
test as soon as the State gives up its 
unjust preference for a_ particular 
Church and creed. But we do not exist 
for the purpose of protesting; and 
though we must maintain the “dissi- 
dence of Dissent” so long as the law 
compels us thus to vindicate the free- 
dom of the individual conscience, yet 
we have no love for the attitude or for 
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the spirit which it seems to express. 
We greatly prefer to insist on the posi- 
tive meaning of our position as a part 
of the national force under the banner 
of the Cross, and the part which is ab- 
solutely free from any interference, as 
it is independent of all support from 
the State. At the beginning of the cen- 
tury we could hardly have claimed pub- 
lic recognition in such a character, and 
our claim, if it had been advanced, 
would have been treated with but scant 
courtesy. At that period we had won 
little more than the bare right to exist. 
We were debarred from municipal of- 
lice, excluded from the national seats 
of learning, taxed for the support of a 
Church from which we conscientiously 
dissented—in short, sufferance was the 
badge of all our tribe, and so deeply 
had the iron gone into the souls of our 
fathers that they were content even 
with the maimed rights of citizenship, 
and did not realize that they too had an 
important part to play in the evangeli- 
zation of the nation. Nous avons changé 
tout celu. The political Dissenter has 
been much reviled; but at least he has 
won for his brethren a freedom of re- 
ligious service which otherwise they 
would never have secured. To-day any 
impartial observer would recognize the 
Churches represented in the recent 
Council as forming an essential part 
of the National—though not of the Es- 
tablished—Church. 

It is not possible within the limits of 
an article like this to dwell on the 
changes in the spirit and conduct of the 
religious life in Dissenting communites. 
The Dissenter has always been accept- 
ed as the legitimate descendant of the 
Puritan. Ecclesiastical pedants have 
taken a pleasure in insisting that his 
ancestors are rather to be found among 
the Separatists, and this is undoubtedly 
true. But this leaves out of account 
the fact that the Separatists were Puri- 
tans of the Puritans. The Noncon- 
formist conscience is indeed the legiti- 
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mate successor of the Puritan. So far 
as it relates to the law of personal con- 
duct, it must be admitted that its judg- 
ments have undergone considerable 
change. The Puritan, and especially 
the Puritan under the influence of the 
Evangelical Revival, was too much ad- 
dicted to one universal law of “anti-.” 
His prohibitions were legion, and every 
one of them was maintained with a 
thoroughness of conviction and uncom- 
promising tenacity and _ insistence 
which could hardly have been exceeded 
if they had been the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the Christian life. The revolt 
against this excessive severity has been 
very general, and it must be added in 
many cases has been carried to a dan- 
gerous extreme. The Congregationalist 
of to-day is more known by a 
special narrowness in social life than 
is a member of the Society of Friends 
by the special garments which once 
were distinctive of his people. A re- 
action like this must have its evils as 
well as its advantages. But here it is 
necessary only to note it as a fact with- 
out discussing its wisdom. The result 
is, a Dissenter takes his place in so- 
ciety side by side with Churchmen. If, 
however, he is to retain the kind of in- 
fluence which has made him a force in 
the nation he must be careful to pre- 
serve all the robustness and strength 
of the old Puritan, even if he feels it 
right to modify some of the severer 
restrictions which his fathers were con- 
tent willingly to accept. 

In conclusion, it may surely be said 
that such a force as that which is rep- 
resented in the two assemblies which 
this article has described cannot be ig- 
nored. A state of things which treats 
these great Nonconformist communi- 
ties as outside the pale of national 
Christianity is so unnatural that its 
perpetuation is impossible. The Na- 
tional Council of Free Churches does 
not contemplate any distinct aggressive 
action aginst the Establishment. That 
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was not due to any astuteness of pol- 
icy, and yet no policy could well have 
been more effective. For here is an 
assembly in ‘which are met delegates 
from all parts of the country who, not- 
withstanding considerable diversity of 
opinion, are at one in their absolute 
independence of the State. That is the 
ohe meaning of their word “Free.” Ob- 
jection has been taken to the word as 
involving a reflection upon the State 
Church. It is simply an example of the 
childishness which seems to haunt ec- 
clesiastical controversy. It would be 
as reasonable to contend that the term 
“Established Church” suggests that 
the other Churches are lacking in the 
element of stability. The sooner such 
puerile arguments are discarded and 
reasonable men apply the simple tests 
of experience and common-sense, the 
better for the parties themselves and 
for the cause of truth. The terms are 
at all events perfectiy well understood, 
and quibbling about them is gratuitous 
folly. The distinction between the Es- 
tablished Church and the Federated 
Churches that met at Cardiff is simply 
one that the State has made, and that 
the State can abolish to-morrow. If 
it be said that there is a further and 
more vital difference between the Cath- 
olic Church and those that are outside 
its bounds, that raises an entirely dif- 
ferent issue. The distinction at pres- 
ent marked, and with which alone the 
nation qua nation has to deal, is that 
between an Established Church and 
Free Churches; and the question which 
naturally arises and demands an an- 
swer is one the solution of which be- 
year. Why 
chosen to 


comes more clear 
should the one Church be 
honor and the others cast aside to dis- 
honor? The religious service of the 
latter to the nation is quite as valuable 
as that of the former. The patriotism 


every 


of the Nonconformist is as devoted, as 
disinterested as 
Why should 


enlightened and as 


that of the Churehman. 
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the nation place its hall-mark upon the 
one, and force the other into a position 
of antagonism and protest? 

An observer looking at the present 
relations of the Churches in a critical 
spirit, especially if there were in him a 
touch of cynicism, might find signs of a 
more acute discontent with existing 
Church systems on the part of numbers 
of their adherents than their leaders 
would be willing to admit. Both in the 
Establishment and in Free Churches 
we hear of proposals of reform which 
in some cases are nothing short of revo- 
lutionary. But so far at least as Free 
Churches are concerned, they are not 
to be taken too seriously. It is certain 
that there is a widespread spirit of un- 
rest abroad. But this must not be re- 
garded as indicating a definite revolt 
against the principles of the respective 
systems with which these would-be re- 
formers are identified. It is rather the 
effervescence of a young generation 
many of whose members have a vague 
idea that a new century ought to mean 
a new departure. They forget how 
rich is the heritage into which they 
have entered and which has been se- 
cured mainly by the modes of action 
which they are so eager to improve. 
They are impressed only by a sense of 
their own capacity to do a greater serv- 
ice to God and humanity than any of 
the generations which have gone be- 
fore. This is not a feeling wholly to 
be condemned. If its intense self-con- 
sciousness be forgotten or explained 
even partially by the impatience of a 
zeal not according to knowledge, there 
is in it much to be admired. It ex- 
presses a strong dissatisfaction with 
the slow rate of religious progress, and 
an earnest desire that the record of the 
twentieth century should be more satis- 
factory than that of its predecessor. In 
their ideas as to the best ways of ac- 
complishing this, they may have fallen 
into serious mistakes, and yet their 
aims may be noble, and to a certain 
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extent their views of the situation may 
be correct. Time, money and strength 
have too often been wasted and worse 
than wasted in the service of a narrow 
and selfish sectarianism which has 
separated men who ought to have been 
in close fellowship, which nurtured in 
its adherents a belief in the infallibility 
of their own system and dictated un- 
charitable judgments of all who would 
not worship its idols, and which was 
thus the parent of a thousand preju- 
dices, all of them hindering the growth 
of character and the advance of Chris- 
tian work. But if the substitute for it 
be a languid indifference to important 
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questions even of principle which is 
christened charity or liberalism, but 
which is really an unbelief that must 
be fatal to all spiritual power, the last 
end will be worse than the first. A 
deeper spirituality is the great need of 
the day and indeed the common need 
of all the Churches. Men are troubling 
themselves too much about the im- 
provement of machinery. What is 
necessary is a stronger dynamic. Give 
us that, and we shall have that truer 
brotherliness in which, not in any mere 
organization, will be the power of the 
Twentieth Century Church. 
J. Guinness Rogers. 
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I am a recent convert te golf. But it 
is the recent convert who most closely 
scrutinizes his creed—as certainly it is 
the recent convert who most zealously 
avows it. The old hand is more con- 
cerned about how he plays than about 
why he plays; the duffer is puzzled at 
the extraordinary fascination which his 
new-found pastime exercises over him. 
He came to scoff; he remains to play; 
he inwardly wonders how it was that 
he was so long a heretic; and, if he is a 
proselyte given to Higher Criticism, he 
seeks reasons for the hope that is in 
him. 

Well, I know a man, whether in the 
flesh or out of the flesh I cannot tell, I 
know such an one who some years ago 
joined a golf club, but did fot play. 
The reasons for a proceeding so extra- 
ordinary were simple. The members 
(of course) were jolly good fellows; the 
comfort was assured; the links—the 
landscape, he called it—were beautiful. 
But he did not play. What fun was to 
be derived from knocking an insignifi- 


cant-looking little white ball about the 
open country he did not see. Much less 
did he see why several hundred pounds 
a year should be expended in rolling 
and cutting and watering certain 
patches of this country, while in others 
artfully-contrived obstacles should be 
equally expensively and 
maintained. Least of all could he un- 
derstand (he was young then, and giv- 
en to more violent games) how grown- 
up men could go to the trouble of trav- 
eliing far, and of putting on flannels, 
hob-nailed boots and red coats, for the 
simple and apparently effortless pur- 
pose of hitting a ball as seldom as pos- 
sible with no one in the world to op- 
pose his strength or his skill to their 
hitting; and it seemed to him not a lit- 
tle childish to erect an elaborate club 
house, with dining-rooms, dressing- 
rooms, smoking-rooms, shower-baths, 
lockers, verandas and what not, for so 
simple a recreation, and one requiring 
so little exertion. Surely marbles 
would be infinitely more diverting than 
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that. If it were football, now, or even 
tennis—and he once had the temerity to 
venture to suggest that a small portion 
ot the links might be set apart for a 
court—the turf about the home hole 
was very tempting. The dead silence 
with which this innocent proposition 
was received gave him pause. (He 
sees now that an on-looker might as 
well have requested from a whist party 
the loan of a few cards out of the pack 
to play card-tricks withal.) 

Yet it is neither incomprehensible nor 
irrational, this misconception on the 
part of the layman of the ancient and 
royal game of golf. To the uninitiated, 
what is there in golf to be seen? A 
ball driven of a club; that is all. There 
is no exhibition of skill opposed to skill 
or of strength contending with 
strength; there is apparently no prow- 
ess, no strategy, no tactics—no pitting 
of muscle and brain against muscle 
and brain. At least, so it seems to the 
Inyman. When the layman has caught 
the infection, he thinks—and knows— 
better. 

But, as a matter of fact, contempt 

‘could be poured upon any game by any- 
one unacquainted with that game. We 
know with what apathetic contempt 
Subadar Chinniah or Jemadar Mo- 
hamed Khan looks on while Tommy 
Atkins swelters as he bowls or bats 
or fields under a broiling Indian sun, or 
Tommy’s subalterns kick up the mai- 
dan’s dust with their polo-ponies’ hoofs. 
And what could be more senseless to a 
being wholly ignorant of cards than the 
sight of four gray-headed men gravely 
seating themselves before dinner to 
arrange in certain artificial combina-, 
tions certain uncouth pictures of kings 
and queens and knaves and certain 
spots of red and black? Not until such 


a being recognizes the infinite combi- 
nations of chance and skill possible in 
that queen of sedentary games does he 
comprehend the fascination of whist. 
And so it is with golf. 


All that is re- 
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quisite in golf, so it seems to the on- 
looker ‘is to hit; and than a “hit” noth- 
ing, surely, can be simpler or easier— 
so simple and easy that to have a doz- 
en sticks to hit with, and to hire a boy 
to carry them, is not so much a sign 
of pitiable insanity as of wilful stu- 
pidity. The puerility of the proceed- 
ing is enough to make the spectator 
irate. Especially as, owing to the si- 
lence and the seriousness with which 
the golfer plays, and his reticence as 
to the secret of the game—for none 
knows better than the golfer that the 
game renders up its secret only to the 
golfer, if even to him—this quiet, red- 
coated individual is surrounded with a 
sort of halo of superiority, a halo not 
made by himself. No wonder the on- 
looker’s anger is aroused. That ex- 
pertness in puerility of this sort should 
of itself exalt a man, make him pes- 
sessed of that which obviously, yet un- 
intentionally, raises him above the un- 
intelligent yet indignant onlooker— 
there is something in this past finding 
out. Nor does he find it out till he 
himself is converted. Golf is like faith; 
it is the substance of things hoped for, 
the evidence of things not seen; and 
not until it is personally experienced 
does the unbelieving change from the 
imprecatory to the precatory attitude. 
However, the erstwhile aforesaid 
non-playing member of the golf club in 
question, the suppleness of his 
epiphyses, it may be, becoming (per- 
haps not quite imperceptibly) unequal 
to the activity and agility demanded of 
them by more ardent games, pur- 
chased, first one club, then another, 
then a sheaf, and betook himself to the 
task of fynding out a@ posteriori, by the 
experimental method, what there was 
in the confounded game that brought 
the players there by scores to play— 
and to talk of their play. For it should 
be added that the talk at the club puz- 
zled him as much as the play. It was 
not enough that keen King’s counsel, 
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zrave judges, erudite men of letters, 
statesmen and shrewd men of business 
should play as if the end of life were 
to hole a ball; but they talked as if the 
way a ball should be holed were the 
only knowledge worth possessing. 
Well, he played; or, to be more precise, 
he attempted to play, and, fortunately 
for him, he persevered in the attempt. 
Then indeed did the scales fall from 
his eyes. He discovered that there was 
more in golf than met the eye—much 
more. 

How great a similarity there is in all 
outdoor human games! Probably 
ninety per cent. of human outdoor 
games consist in the propulsion of a 
spherical object towards a certain spot. 
In cricket, rounders, football, baseball, 
polo, basket-ball, croquet, marbles, ten- 
nis, racquets, billiards, bagatelle, fives, 
pool, bat-trap-and-ball, lacrosse, hock- 
ey, golf, either one party assails with 
a ball a position defended by another 
or both parties assail with a ball 
the selfsame position, victory ly- 
ing with the party reaching it first. 
It would be interesting to dive into the 
primeval origin of games and to dis- 
euss whether the first distinct differ- 
entiation of the man from the ape con- 
sisted not in the ability to throw a 
stone and wield a bough, to attack with 
a sphere and defend with a stick, the 
pithecanthropoid prototypes of batting 
and bowling. The first ape that tried 
to possess himself of a fruit he could 
not reach, or to repel a foe he could not 
grapple, by throwing a stone or using 
a branch, was in all probability the 
progenitor of the human race—it may, 
indeed, be that man’s erect posture 
was gradually evolved by this attempt 
to throw and wield (which could not be 
done on all fours), and that the ape be- 
came the true dvOpwros —the true “face- 
up-turning” animal (éva—rpéerw—oy) 
—when he succeeded in hurling and 
hitting. In the case of this suppositi- 
tious ape, the throwing and hitting 
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were actions primarily prompted by 
hunger or love, by the desire to obtain 
food or by the desire to obtain a mate 
(or to keep off a rival)—the two primal 
instincts of life. In so far they were 
highly utilitarian. 

With all due deference to Schiller 
and to Mr. Herbert Spencer, with their 
doctrine of the “play instinct” as at 
the bottom of all art, I contend that all 
our amusements, like all our art, are 
ultimately derived from these most se- 
rious, most utilitarian instincts. In the 
world of life, mere play, qua play, is as 
non-existent as, in the world of nature, 
is mere beauty, qua beauty. Beauty is 
but the perfection of useful matter. 
The most lovely landscape is but hills 
and dales and trees. The most wonder- 
ful human body is but muscle and bone 
and nerve. There is nothing in nature, 
and there is nothing in the anatomical 
frame, put there for beauty’s sake 
alone. All is for use; nothing for orna- 
ment. And as art is but the reproduc- 
tion, the representation, of the perfec- 
tion of useful nature, so sport is but 
the reproduction, the representation, of 
the perfection of useful occupation. 
Even the gambols of kittens and pup- 
pies are the hereditary and instinctive 
reproduction of contests with teeth or 
claws. In this sense only, in piping 
times of peace, when man was not 
afraid of his fellow-man, can man be 
said to have “played” with his fellow- 
man—contended with him in amicable 
and imitative combat; or can man be 
said to have “played” with nature— 
reproduced on horn and ivory the 
dreaded beast, the darksome wood, the 
dusky maid. They are near akin, are 
art and sport, the one being the intel- 
lectual and emotional, the other the 
muscular and nervous, representation 
of the primal and highly utilitarian in- 
stincts of hunger and love exerting 
themselves in the form of hunting and 
mating and fighting, in a world of an- 
imal and vegetable life. 
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All masculine games are contests. 
Whether there are any such things as 
feminine games proper is doubtful. 
When girls play games they play with 
their brothers, and they play their 
brothers’ games. And even when they 
play amongst themselves, their games 
prove the evolutionary law, and show 
themselves to be refinements on prime- 
val feminine occupations; they play at 
“doll’s house,” at “school,” at “mistress 
and maid,” they pay visits to one an- 
other, they dress up in their elders’ 
clothes, they make mud pies, they erect 
diminutive domiciles, they nurse un- 
heeding dolls. Of these the derivation 
is obvious. 

One other species of games there is, 
but as into it no element of sport en- 
ters, it needs not to be classified, here. 
I refer to games of chance pure and 
simple. To gamble is perhaps as pri- 
meval an instinct as to fight. In almost 
all games, too, an element of chance 
inheres—inheres, and thus, perhaps, en- 
hances the interest of the game. But 
it is a question whether a game of 
mere and sheer chance deserves the 
name. Rouge et Noir is hardly a 
“game;” a sport it certainly is not. But 
far enough have we already wandered 
from the game of golf. 

You can detect national character in 
games. Golf is pre-eminently the game 
of the Scot; slow, sure, quiet, serious, 
deliberate, canny even—each man play- 
ing for himself. There is no defensive 
play, no attacking an enemy’s position, 
no subordination of oneself to the team, 
no captain to be obeyed, no relative 
positions of players. Compare with it 
cricket, the game typical of the Anglo- 
of more southern proclivi- 
ties. Here you have more excitement, 
greater rapidity of action. There is no 
serious and contemplative addressing 
of yourself to the ball; no terrible anx- 
iety over your stance; no forty-two 


Saxon 


rules for your slog. Golf, on the other 
hand, is self-reliant, silent. sturdy. It 
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leans less on its fellows. It loves best 
to overcome obstacles alone. If the 
golfer take a caddie, it but proves him 
a member of a clan; his caddie is his 
fellow-clansman. Of the two, perhaps 
cricket is for youth the superior game. 
It requires as keen an eye, as accurate 
an adjustment of hand and eye, as 
great muscular power in the stroke, 
and it is more rapid. It must be played, 
too, as much as golf, “with the heid.” 
In addition t» this, in cricket you have 
an ally or allies, both in batting and 
fielding; it is communistic, political. 
The nation that evolved cricket evolved 
the British constitution. 

All true games, I have said, are con- 
tests. But in golf the contest is not 
with your fellow-man. The foe in golf 
is not your opponent, but great Nature 
herself, and the game is to see who 
will over-reach her better, you or your 
opponent. In almost all other games 
you pit yourself against a mortal foe; 
in golf it is yourself against the world; 
no human being stays your progress 
as you drive your ball over the face of 
the globe. It is very like life in this, 
is golf. Life is not an internecine 
strife. We are all here fighting, not 
against each other for our lives, but 
against Nature for our livelihoods. In 
golf we can see a symbol of the history 
and fate of human kind; careering over 
the face of this open earth, governed 
by rigid rule, surrounded with hazards, 
bound to subdue Nature or ere we can 
survive, punished for the minutest di- 
vagation from the narrow course, and 
the end of it all . . . and the end of it 
all? ...to reach an exiguous grave 
with as few mistakes as may be—some 
with high and brilliant flight, others 
with slow and lowly crawl. 

To descend, however, from this high- 
ly abstract plane, why is it, let us ask, 
that golf to so many of us seems to- 
day a game unique? 

Well, amongst other things, it is 
unique because it is so difficult. Cu- 
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riously enough, its chief difficulty dream of taking his eye off an ap- 
arises from its chief simplicity. Im  proaching ball in cricket?—who could 


golf you hit a stationary ball. At first 
blush that sounds the acme of ease. 
It is not; though it takes even a duffer 
some days to plumb the depths of that 
paradox. At first blush it would seem 
that a cricket ball—flying towards you, 
its trajectory foreshortened, its veloc- 
ity variable, its pitch problematical, its 
break uncertain—would be of all bails 
the hardest to hit; and the next hard- 
est, seemingly, would be the racquet or 
the tennis ball. All three come fast, 
and you never know exactly whence 
they are coming or whither they are 
going. The difficulties in cricket, rac- 
quets and tennis seem immense. Yet 
they are not as great as the difficulties 
in golf. If they were, we should sure- 
ly ere this have been, in this analytical 
era, inundated with theoretic lucubra- 
tions as to how these should be played, 
as assuredly we have been in the mat- 
ter of golf. Besides, no cricketer suf- 


fers agonies in debating with himself 


of the correctness of his stance, or of 
the character of his swing; or ad- 
dresses himself with painful pause 
to the bowling; or waggles his 
implement with serious, not to say 
solemn, insistence; or devoutly locks 
up a pet bat against the day of some 
extra-important match; or requires 
from all spectators of his play the most 
awesome and reverential silence. What 
is there in the game of golf which so 
differentiates it from all others that in 
it these trifling minutiz become mag- 
nified to matters of great moment? I 
take it it is because in golf the mind 
plays a highly curious and important 
part. In cricket, tennis, racquets, polo, 
the entire absence of such maxims as 
“Keep your eye on the ball,” “Play 
up,” “Follow through,” “Don’t go to 
sleep,” and the rest of them—all ad- 
dressed to the mind—shows that in 
these the mind requires no external or 
adventitious stimulus. Who would 





do it? Who could possibly go to sleep 
in the midst of a rally in tennis? Evi- 
dently in these games the movement 
of the ball is sufficient stimulus in it- 
self—it is the stimulus. Now, in golf 
there is no such stimulus, the 
mind has to be goaded into attention 
and action by laborious and incessant 
iteration of mental formule dinned in- 
to the memory and repeated over and 
over again. (I know a man who re- 
peats to himself six rules every time 
he takes his driver in hand and ad- 
dresses the ball). This is curious, but 
it is true; and perhaps the following 


and 


train of reasoning will substantiate the 
assertion. No can be 
without accurate and delicate adjust- 
ment of hand and eye; this adjustment 
is primarily the function, through the 
nerves, of the mind; it cannot be 
achieved unless the mind is instantly 
and constantly stimulated to action; in 
all rapid games the movement of the 
ball supplies this stimulus, for it ex- 
cites the perceptive faculties, and, 
through them, the conceptive, by whick 
the orders for the next stroke are is- 
sued; in golf there is little or no excita- 
tion of the perceptive faculties; accord- 
ingly the conceptive faculties have to 
be concentrated and roused to action 
by external and adventitious means, by 
precepts learned by rote and forcibly 
applied at every stroke. That is the 
psychology of golf. In all quick 
games, so strong and so rapid are the 
stimuli that the resulting movements 
might almost be called reflex—almost 
automatic. Volleying at the net in 
tennis might certainly be so called; 
there is no time to think; the very sight 
of the approaching ball throws the 
right arm into position to receive and 
strike it. To the expert tennis player 
the movement is doubtless reflex and 
automatic, as automatic as the closing 
of the eyelid on the approach of a fly— 
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though both, probably, are the result of 
constant response to stimulus. Now, in 
golf there is never any reflex action 
possible. Every stroke must be played 
by the mind—gravely, quietly, deliber- 
ately. And this is why there is a psy- 
chology of golf but there is no psy- 
chology of cricket or racquets or tennis 
or polo. If for this theory it is neces- 
sary to show that strong stimulation 
of the perception faculties tends 
‘to strong stimulation of the con- 
ceptive, one might point to the ef- 
fect of music upon the mind and 
body. How easy it is to dance when 
the rhythmic valse strikes upon the ear! 
What waves of thought and emotion 
are set agoing at sound of martial airs! 

Not a little has been said, in a semi- 
sarcastic way, by devotees of other 
games than golf, about the compara- 
tive ease with which—as the sayers 
aver—a stationary ball can be, or 
should be, struck, as compared with 
one in motion. These detractors forget 


the nicety of the stroke that is re-, 


quired. A tennis-player has a whole 
court into which to play; a cricketer a 
whole field; the golfer has to put his 
ball into a hole of the size of a jam-pot, 
a quarter of a mile away. Indeed, the 
difficulties of golf are innumerable and 
incalculable. Take, for example, that 
simple rule, “keep your eye on the 
ball.” It is unheard of in tennis; it is 
needless in cricket; in golf it is iterated 
and re-iterated times without number— 
and infringed as often as repeated. Yet 
not everybody, I think, knows the rea- 
son of the tendency to infringe it. It 
is this: As anatomists know, the crys- 
talline lens in the eye automatically ac- 
commodates itself, by means of the cili- 
ary muscle, to the focus of the object 
looked at. Now, many players get into 
the habit of looking intently at the 
hole, then suddenly reverting their 
gaze to their ball and striking before 
the lens has adapted itself to the new 
and nearer focus, with the result that 
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they see the ball indistinctly and hit 
inaccurately. It is not that one does 
not look at one’s ball; it is that one 
does not take time to look properly. To 
prove my theory, let anyone gaze stead- 
fastly at a distant object and then 
quickly direct the eye to one close at 
one’s foot. To learn that it requires 
time for the outlines of the latter to 
grow definite and distinct will be a les- 
son he will find invaluable on the links. 

That golf is a game unique need be 
proved to no golfer. He knows it only 
too well—often to his cost. “Are you 
playing this autumn?’ I asked the 
other day of an eminent jurisprudent— 
and jurisprudents, I take it, are among 
the sanest and coolest-headed of men. 
“No; I dare not,” was his reply; “golf 
with me is a disease, and I am too busy 
to play,” and the answer raised not 
even a smile among the smoking-room 
audience of the club—which fact, per- 
haps, was as significant as the reply. 
“Golf to me,” said another lover of the 
game, “means health, strength, energy 
and ambition;” and I trow not but that 
he meant those beneficial properties of 
the game extended far beyond the links. 
It is related, too, of a famous Anglican 
divine—a Doctor of Divinity—(and I 
think this story is not quite yet a chest- 
nut) that having come under the spell 
of the sport, in a burst of unecclesias- 
tical frankness, he confided to a friend 
that there was that in the game which 
made him forget his wife, his family, 
his country and his God. 

Is this uniqueness explicable? Well, 
perhaps in no other game, for one 
thing, are you obliged, or nave you time, 
so intensely to concentrate your every 
faculty on your every stroke. In no 
other game have you so to be master 
of yourself, as it were, to steady your- 
self, your muscles, your nerves, your 
brain, nay, your mood and your tem- 
per, or to be master of yourself for so 
From seventy to one 
strokes must be 


long a stretch. 
hundred and fifty 
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niade, some of them with the strength 
of a sledge-hammer, many of them 
with the delicacy of a microtome, all 
of them with the precision of a ma- 
chine; and so to “bring under” this un- 
ruly body of ours, with its mobile mus- 
cles, its ebullient blood, its unquiet 
nerves, its perturbable brain, as to 
achieve that feat... one has to pass 
through much tribulation or ere that 
feat is even approximately achieved. 
In no other game are you left so des- 
perately alone. In no other game does 
all depend upon your individual effort. 
There is nothing to hamper you, noth- 
ing to hinder you, nothing to hurry 
you. 

Golf is so deliberate that the mind 
has ample time in which to act—anoth- 
er feature which differentiates it from 
other sports. In fact, the difference be- 
tween a rapid game like tennis and a 
deliberate game like golf is similar to 
the difference between playing a 
piece of music with which you 
are familiar and reading note by 
note a piece of music that is new. 
In the one the fingers move spon- 
taneously; in the other they are guided 
at every step by the brain. In no 
game, too, does so much depend upon a 
single stroke. In a three days’ cricket 
match tens of thousands of hits must 
be made; in three sets out of five in 
tennis certainly tens of hundreds; in 
the most important of matches in golf 
never sO many as a couple of hundred; 
the intrinsic and proportionate impor- 
tance of each hit being thus correspond- 
ingly increased. Nor in any other 
game are the conditions so fixed and in- 
variable. In tennis, cricket, polo, rac- 
quets, the conditions change momen- 
turily; before you have time to think, 
you have to strike at 2 ball coming at 
a different angle and with a different 
velocity and with a different cut from 
those of the one before; and you must 
strike it with a corresponding differ- 
ence of angle, force and cut. In every 
663 
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game, too, your opponent's skill may 
change. In golf there is one thing to 
be done, and only one; to put a sta- 
tionary ball into a stationary hole. And 
to do that one thing depends entirely 
upon yourself. Perhaps it is because 
you, and you alone, are to blame if you 
miss it, that you feel so keenly, so in- 
tensely, a fumbled  stroke—another 
proof of the uniqueness of the game. 
To make a duck’s egg at cricket is 
provoking enough. To lose one’s queen 
at chess is depressing; though one al- 
ways hopes to make up for it by phe- 
nomenal play with the rooks. 
into the net at tennis is disappointing, 
but the disappointment is apt to wear 
oft with the rapidity of the set. To 
foozle at golf. How it hurts! I have 
seen my little caddie turn away, not in 


To go 


anger, nor in contempt, nor in re- 
proach, but in pity. As to a multi- 
plicity of foozles!—woe betide the 


friends—and the foes—and the family 
—of that man who makes them, of all 
men most deject and wretched. 

How golf bewrays the character! You 
may know a man for years, yet discov- 
er new traits in him on the links. Char- 
acteristics long buried beneath conven- 
tion are suddenly resuscitated; foibles 
sedulously suppressed spring into ex- 
istence; hereditary instincts lying dor- 
mant reveal themselves. 
for the first time made aware of the 
Hibernian origin of a partner by his 
antics over an astonishing putt which 
won him the hole. For a moment of 
time his club might have been a shille- 
lah, his feet moved to a jig. Golf 
brings out idiosyncrasies and peculiari- 
ties. Sometimes it brings out 
than these! Hence, perhaps, the innu- 
merability of the anecdotes anent the 
irrepressibility of profanity while play- 
ing the ancient and royal 
game proverbially provocative of repre- 
hensible expletives. My 
lately opened to this sinister peculiar- 
ity when playing with a man, the au- 
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more 
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thor of a recondite legal work, noted 
for the precision, even for the purism, 
of his diction. Usually he spake as he 
wrote, and he wrote for His Majesty’s 
Counsel, learned in the law. To my 
astonishment, one afternoon, far away 
in the windle straws on my right (we 
had diverged at the tee) proceeded 
from him the deepest and most earn- 
est consignments to perdition of... 
whether it was himself, or his ball, or 
his iron, or the sum-total of created 
things I did not distinctly understand. 
Not even had he a caddie in whose 
hearing to ejaculate. It was in the 
face of pure untainted Nature that he 
swore; and his deliberate damns sound- 
ed like bolts from the blue. Still, they 
comforted me. They proved to me, 
the duffer, that to take a foozle philo- 
sophically was not to be expected of 
mortal man. Almost, I begin to think, a 
false stroke in golf is more keenly felt 
than isarejected proposal. Thegirl may 
change her mind. Besides, “there are 
others.” But a foozle is an irrevocable 
foozle, and a hole lost is lost for ever. 
The inexorability of the game is appall- 
ing, and may well unnerve the timo- 
rous player. Nothing in the rules of life 
and conduct is quite so rigid as are the 
conditions of this simple-seeming so- 
called “game.” <A hasty word may be 
recalled, a miscalculation corrected, a 
blunder apologized for; but to no man 
is it given confidently to be able to say 
that he shall make up for a missed ap- 
proach by a super-magnificent putt. 
Master as a man is of his muscles, on 
the links too often they seem the sport 
of fate. He may do his utmost; exert 
himself to the sublimest limit of his 
ability; be cautious as a cat, alert as the 
lynx, and yet fail to place a simple 
round ball within three feet of a simple 
round hole, when only an easily’ com- 
putable number of paltry yards sepa- 
rate one from the other. To no one is 


it given to say, I shall play the next 
stroke well.” 


That is curious. If one 
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makes up one’s mind to it, and is not 
thwarted, one can do most things well 
How is it that the utmost deliberation, 
the extremest caution, the most scrupu- 
lous care, will often fail to put you 
where you would be? Almost it would 
seem that in golf is required that thing 
called amongst men “genius.” One 
could no more undertake to produce a 
perfect putt at every attempt than one 
could undertake to produce a perfect 
poem. (Perhaps this is why the great 
masters of the art are held in such high 
esteem, an estimation never quite 
equalled by that accorded to their fel- 
low champions in, say cricket or foot- 
ball. These are not, to my knowledge, 
asked by enterprising publishers to 
pose for their stance, or to supply pho- 
tographs of their attitudes, or to give 
diagrammatic illustrations, drawn to 
seale, of their legs and arms.) No; per- 
haps one of the profoundest secrets of 
the profound fascination exercised by 
golf lies in this, that, despite the fact 
that no one may thwart, oppose or im- 
pede, there is no golfer living who 
could with surety assert that he will 
positively always do any particular 
hole in any particular number of 
strokes. Therein lies the irony of golf. 
The planets move in orbits exact as 
mathematics itself. The great balls of 
the universe are holed out year by year 
with a precision which mocks our fin- 
est tools. Predict we can to the frac- 
tion of a second when Venus will ap- 
proach the rim of the sun, or Luna 
fall into the shadow of the earth. But 
man, the master-mechanic of this ter- 
restrial globe, versed in all the laws of 
parabola and ellipse, can no more gov- 
ern the flight of his pigmy gutty than 
he can govern the flight of the summer 
swallow. 

Golf is unique, too, in that it can be 
played anywhere—on lone sea-shores, 
or crowded heaths, over high-road and 
hedge, amid moss and weed, on the 
veldt, on the prairie, on the mead. 
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(Obstacles are but “bunkers” to golf; 
the more the merrier. How encomias- 
tic the St. Andrews golfer grows over 
his bunkers!) Certain links I know, 
far away on a western continent, a 
nine-hole course, miles from train or 
tram. Club-house there is none; you 
throw your covert coat and your hat 
over a fence and—play. There are no 
greens, there are no flags—the player 
more familiar with the ground goes 
ahead and gives you the line; the tee- 
ing grounds are marked by the spots 
where the soil has been scraped by the 
boot for the wherewithal for tees. 
Bunkers abound, and bad lies, in the 
form of hoof-marks and cart-ruts, do 
much more abound. Sheep and kine 
roam over them at will. For cooling 
drink after a heating round, you knock 
at a farm-house door for water. Yet 
to these links—and they are beautiful; 
high, hilly, green, a waving corn-field 
to your right, rolling pasture to your 
left, here and there a nodding copse, 
and somnolent valleys variegating the 
scene—to these links daily gaily trudge 
ardent golfers, carrying clubs under a 
sub-arctic Augustsun—proof enough for 
me of the uniqueness of the game. 
And yet it must be confessed that if 
this enthusiasm for the game were to 
be evoked in youths of sixteen or eigh- 
teen, and were strong enough to tempt 
them to forsake the crease or the goal 
for the links, not everyone would 
applaud the lure. Not everyone 
would be willing to see the youth of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland give up their national and 
traditional games. But there is no 
likelihood of such a catastrophe. For 
high spirits and supple joints golf is 
too sedate. Enthusiasts will play it 
world without end, as they have played 
it from time immemorial. And so, per- 
haps, will spirits that are losing the 
buoyancy, and joints that are losing the 
suppleness of youth. But for the 
masses, golf to-day is a fashion, as 
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much as was tennis a few years since. 
To some this will be a hard saying; to 
others a consolatory one. The thought 
that their favorite links will some day 
be not so infested will perhaps give the 
confirmed and splenetic golfer heart of 
grace; the thought that his revered 
pastime should be subject to fashion 
will wring from the confirmed and un- 
splenetic golfer hearty dissent. Yet 
that golf is a passing fashion I venture 
to assert. Cheap balls and iron clubs 
have put it within the reach of the 
many. And the many, being usually a 
body of workers by hand or brain, 
with only so much money, time and 
energy at their disposal, find in this 
not-too-violent exercise a recreation 
suited to their limitations. In golf, too, 
you require only a single partner, not a 
team; a match can be arranged by tel- 
ephone in five minutes, and can be fin- 
ished between office hours and dinner 
time. But when the links become a 
moving multitude resonant with 
“*Fores!” when severe competition 
raises record scores to a point which 
will kill ambition in the novice and the 
amateur; when ’Arry and ’Arriet take 
to afternoon foursomes—as ere long 
they will; why, then it is probable that 
the many who are not ’Arrys and ’Ar- 
riets will look about them for less pop- 
ular sports. All games, saving only 
those national and traditional, have 
their day; as witness: first, archery, 
then croquet, then tennis, and now 
golf. Within the precincts of St. An- 
drews all this will be heresy. But St. 
Andrews will outlast fashion; as cer- 
tainly as it preceded fashion. Nor, I 
take it, would St. Andrews murmur if 
the popular fashion for golf did some 
day wane! How many balls already 
simultaneously encumber that classic 
ground? But all this very little con- 
cerns us here. Golf is in the very in- 
fancy of fashion, and will outlast many 
a generation yet. 

At the present moment golf is cer- 
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tainly as fashionable as unique, if we 
regard the mass of theoretical instruc- 
tion proffered to the public purporting 
to teach them how it should be played. 
Books, illustrations, photographs, dia- 
grams, mathematical formule, alge- 
braic symbols, and rules without num- 
ber, appear monthly. The swing, the 
stance, the address, the waggle—all are 
solemnly descanted upon. Why? Prob- 
ably the true answer to this little ques- 
tion is as disingenuous as it will be 
disappointing. Cricket, football, ten- 
nis, racquets, and the rest, despite the 
adjectives “royal” and “ancient,” are, 
to the masses, old; they were played 
by thousands long before the modern 
craze for scientific accuracy and analy- 
sis seized upon theoretic exponents of 
Golf to the masses is compara- 
tively new. Golf has been taken up by 
gray heads and stiff joints. And stiff 
joints and gray heads, unaccustomed 
to the swing proper to drivers and 
cleeks, require theoretic instruction. 
An eminent player and elucidator of 
the game, expatiating on the multiplic- 
ity of the co-existing styles of play, 
looks forward to the time when some 
more rigid and scientific analysis of 
stroke shall be possible, and when 
some fixed and ideal form shall be 
evolved. Personally, I look forward to 
the time when all these elaborate direc- 
tions as to the precise manner in which 
some twenty-seven and a half drachms 
avoirduois of gutta-percha shall be pro- 
pelled some hundred yards shall be re- 
garded as a curious characteristic of a 
bygone age. Some two thousand years 
ago Aristotle had the temerity to af- 
firm that the lyre was learned by play- 
ing the lyre. Some two thousand years 
hence some golfer may have the temer- 
ity to affirm that golf is learned by 
playing golf. In proof of which rash 
assertion I here adduce an illustration 
as simple and as disappointing as, I 
feel, is my prediction. There is at my 
club a little caddie, by name Willie 
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Dobson (note the name, I pray you; it 
may some day be inscribed on as many 
clubs as is now the name of Willie 
Dunn). Willie Dobson just now weighs 
between five and six stone, measures 
about four foot two, and is aged circiter 
thirteen years. He has not read Mr. 
Horace Hutchinson or William Parkes, 
junior; he knows not the Badminton 
Series; he has not studied cinemato- 
graphic portraits of champion drivers, 
approachers and putters; and I serious- 
ly doubt whether he has practised be- 
fore a mirror. The Bogey for my links, 
as computed by a careful committee 
for grown-up men, is eighty-one. Well, 
Willie has done them in eighty-five, 
and can do them again. Half a century 
hence he will be asked to write a book 
on golf. Would I could read it! To 
conclude. Did we all commence golf 
as Willie Dobson has commenced it, 
there would be little need of rule or 
rote. Willie Dobson learned golf by 
caddying for a St. Andrews golfer. Not 
but that, I am fully prepared to admit, 
there is absolute necessity for com- 
mencing the game properly. 

Perhaps another feature in the 
uniqueness of golf is that, in it, style 
counts for so much, so very much. So 
long as you play with a straight bat 
you may run up a score at cricket with 
a poor style; but already in golf I have 
met men who, by some unaccountable 
trick of style, had so far got out of the 
particular knack of the drive, that they 
had perforce to tee off with a cleek. 
How many beginners, too, are “off” 
their irons to-day and “off” their wood- 
en clubs to-morrow. However, I take 
it these mishaps occur rather to the 
gray-headed and stiff-jointed beginners 
than to Willie Dobsons or Willie 
Dunns; although W. Fernie’s lament- 
able performance at Prestwick, in the 
match for the professional champion- 
ship, in 1887, is a warning even to the 
expert. Up almost to the day of the 
match, we are told, he was playing in 
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perfect form; during the contest he 
heeled ball after ball. 

Few things show so clearly the in- 
fluence of the mind upon the body as 
the game of golf. The links, I have 
sometimes thought, might not seldom 
with advantage be exchanged for the 
laboratory for both professors and stu- 
dents of experimental psychology. 
Mightiness of muscle and accuracy of 
eye, after all, count for not all on the 
links. Analyze any one of the time- 
worn rules of the game, and you shall 
find that they apply to the mind, and 
only through the mind to the body. 
“Keep your eye on the ball’—eternally 
droned by the professional, whispered 
by your caddie, engraved upon your 
cleaner, is a warning for the will and 
the intelligence; so are “Be up,” “Fol- 
low through,” and all the rest of them. 
In fine, according to the old, old story, 
golf is a game played, in more ways 
than one, “with the heid.”” Unless the 
mind is concentrated, is intent, upon 
very stroke, it is useless to try to play. 
You may sometimes defend a wicket 
semi-carelessly at cricket; you may of- 
ten volley recklessly in tennis; a blind 
dash in football is not always to be 
deprecated. But thoughtlessness in 
golf is fatal. , 

A famous Italian psychologist, by 
name Angelo Mosso, has_ recently 
proved, by means of a nicely-balanced 
instrument, that each and every vary- 
ing condition of the mind produces a 
corresponding variation in the circula- 
tion of the blood. Just such another 
nicely-balanced instrument is golf. The 
judgment and the delicacy requisite in 
golf are so extréme, so fine, that the 
minutest perturbation of the brain, 
and therefore of the blood, affects the 
accuracy of the stroke. The merest 
tyro in golf soon discovers this. (Per- 
haps this is why the tyro is so particu- 
lar to inquire as to what he shall eat 
and what he shall drink, and where- 
withal he shall be clothed!) I have 
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sometimes thought, that I could 
detect a curious contagion on the links; 
as if a slight mental aberration on the 
part of one’s opponent were mysteri- 
ously communicated to oneself. Is there 
some inscrutable medium between 
mind and mind? I recommend the 
links as a fruitful field for the experi- 
ments of the thought-reader or the 
speculations of the Society for Psychi- 
cal Research. 

Golf, indeed, is a fruitful field of psy- 
chological phenomena. For example, 
hypnotists of the most modern school, 
aver, I believe, that there exist some- 
where in the brain or mind of man five 
distinct layers of consciousness. For 
proofs of multiple consciousness the 
hypnotist should frequent the links. He 
will there often find one layer of con- 
sciousness roundly upbraiding another, 
sometimes in the most violent language 
of abuse, for a foozled stroke; and so 
earnest sometimes is the vituperation 
poured by the unfortunate abuser upon 
the unfortunate foozler, that truly one 
is apt sometimes sincerely to commis- 
erate the former, and to regard him as 
the victim of a dual, treble, or even 
quintuple personality, and not at all 
blameable for his own poor play. Golf- 
ers, too, have I known who imagine 
themselves constantly accompanied by 
a sort of Socratic daimon prompting 
them to this, that, or the other method 
of manipulating the club—without 
doubt a mystic manner of looking upon 
one’s alter ego. It would be interesting 
to “suggest” to a duffer, while in the 
cataleptic trance, to keep his eye on the 
ball, and to follow through, and then 
to watch the result. If these funda- 
mental rules (so easy to preach, so diffi- 
cult to practice) could be relegated to 
some automatic sub-layer of conscious- 
ness, leaving the higher centres free 
to judge of distance and direction (for 
it is thus, probably, that the man who 
has golfed from childhood plays), the 
task of many a professional might be 
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simplified. All of which goes to show 
that, in the game of golf, the mind 
plays a larger part than, in many quar- 
ters, is apt to be imagined. 

The physiological explanation of the 
prepondering influence of mind over 
body in golf is this: Precise co-ordina- 
tion of hand and eye is necessary; this 
co-ordination is directed by nerve cur- 
rents (cerebral and cerebro-spinal) con- 
veyed to the muscles; which nerve cur- 
rents depend for their regularity upon 
the mind. Unless the supreme and reg- 
ulating centres of intelligence, wherein 
lie imbedded the cells from which or- 
ders for muscular movement are de- 
rived, are, first, in thorough working 
order, and, second, intent upon the 
business in hand, the orders conveyed 
through the delicate efferent nerve- 
fibres governing the equally delicate 
muscular fibres of the fingers, hands, 
wrists, legs and arms, will be ineffect- 
nal, and the resulting stroke inaccu- 
rate. in short, it would seem that a 
man, to play golf well, must play like 
a machine; but like a machine in which 
the mental motor must be as perfect 
as the muscular apparatus. 

Perhaps the sense most prominently 
brought into play in golf is that known 
to physiologists as the muscular sense 
—the sixth sense, as it is sometimes 
called. By the muscular sense it is 
that we calculate the exact amount of 
force required for a particular move- 
ment or posture. It is by this sense 
that we wield so deftly the knife and 
fork, the spoon and the pen. To keep 
a bouncing-ball bouncing just so high 
requires just such a tap and no more. 
That tap is regulated by the muscular 
sense. To poise an ounce weight on 
the tip of the fingers requires just such 
relative rigidity of the phalangeal 
flexors and extensors. Double the re- 


silience of the bouncing-ball, or poise 
two ounces instead of one, and the taps 
or the muscular rigidity must imme- 
diately 


be changed, the amount of 
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change being regulated by the muscu- 
lar sense. Now, in ordinary life this 
sense is exercised only within very 
narrow limits, and is rarely, if ever, 
called upon to judge of great distances. 
It carries food to the mouth; it raises 
a hat; it is skilled in “the nice conduct 
of a clouded cane;” it may occasionally 
throw a stone at a dog or a boot-jack 
at a cat; but it does little more. Some 
games exercise it more than others. In 
cricket it is highly valuable; in tennis 
and racquets even more so. Rowing 
utilizes it but little. In billiards the 
use of a single cue and the exiguous 
area of the board restrict its variations. 
In baseball you hit, and in football you 
kick, as hard as you can. In croquet 
it is important. But in croquet all the 
strokes are the same; croquet is but 
putting, with a wooden ball, a hoop 
and a mallet. But in golf! In golf, 
within the space of ten minutes, it is 
called upon to drive a hundred and 
fifty yards; loft another hundred; and 
putt five inches. In golf you have 
strokes that require the strength of a 
slog in cricket, combined with the del- 
icacy of cup-and-ball. In golf you get 
the whole gamut of the muscular 
sense, from the gigantic swipe at the 
tee to the gentle tap on the green. It 
is called into play at very stroke, and 
it differs with every difference of club 
—its weight, its length of shaft, the 
angle which its face subtends to the 
line of flight, its rigidity or flexibility, 
the construction and material of its 
head. Golf, in short, is a sort of Gar- 
gantuan jugglery, a prodigious presti- 
digitation, a Titanic thimble-rigging, a 
mighty legerdemain. 

Among the psychological aspects of 
golf is its effect upon the character; 
and this is neither small nor unimpor- 
tant. There is no more inexorable an 
opponent than your links. Implacable 
as fate, they exact to the uttermost 
farthing for the minutest divergence 
from the narrow path. Atropos will 
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sooner be turned aside than they. Your 
mortal foe may relent, may show 
mercy; in golf, between first tee and 
home hole look thou not for change- 
ableness nor shadow of turning. And 
for peccant man this is good. It is 
disciplinary. Whom golf loveth it chas- 
teneth; and few men but come off the 
course, be it on the first round or the 
five-hundredth, chastened, and by con- 
sequence strengthened. Even victory 
fails to puff up, for victory always is 
hardly won, and always it is not your 
natural, but your human, foe that is 
defeated. Your natural foe, with his 
hazards and his bunkers still unharmed 
and threatening, still grimly smiles, 
still challenges you to completer con- 
quest. For, in short, your links are 
invincible. Could you hole out in one 
on every drive the holes would be only 
halved, and you and they would come 
out but even all. For space is the one 
eternal and immutable enemy of man. 
It is to conquer space that we resort to 
steam and electricity, the penny post 
and the tram-car, the automobile and 
the bicycle, the brassy and the cleek. 
So that, even if you brought every hole 
within holing distance of every drive, 
the necessity of that drive would prove 
the necessity of that effort to overcome 
space. It would be an attractive, but 
perhaps a too transcendental, thought 
to imagine that in some future, supra- 
lunary, n-dimensional world this infi- 
nite enemy, space, will at last be 
worsted. There the teeing ground will 
be identical with the putting-green, the 
drive one with the putt, the hole co- 
incident with the tee. There achieve- 
ment will be accomplished without ef- 
fort, attainment will be identical with 
endeavor. The ideal will be the real. 
That will be on beatific links indeed, 
where room for bunkers will be none. 
For not even against Bogey is it that 
even on this spacial and temporal 
world you pit your strength. Bogey is 
but a human compromise between err- 
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ing man and unerring Nature; an ideal 
player, an apotheosized golfer, an an- 
thropomorphic deity of the links, 
Bogey is that great exemplar whom, 
despairing of overcoming great Nature 
herself, we each strive to imitate, even 
to excel. He is the player who is never 
off his game; is always in training; 
never makes a mistake; never loses his 
temper or his head; whom no defeat 
dejects and no victory elates; who is 
imperturbable, persistent, placid. In 
golf, as in life, frail and mortal man 
is brought into conflict with sempiter- 
nal Nature. His pigmy strength, his 
uncertain skill, are arrayed against the 
immutable, the inexpugnable. And as 
we may say that all evolution, all prog- 
ress, all development, have come 
about solely because of unceasing com- 
bat with unyielding Nature; that man 
is not now an ape, and the ape is not 
now a mollusc, because of that fight 
with cosmic force; so we may see in 
golf something of the same struggle, 
with its fortifying influences on charac- 
ter. And golf is good for the character 
in many ways. It is serious as life. It 
admits no peccadillos; it permits no 
compromises; it recognizes no venial 
sins. A false step, a scarce perceptible 
slip, a moment’s hesitation, a single 
distracted glance—and you are lost. 
There is nothing to complain of in the 
conditions. The laws of the game are 
simple as the decalogue. Abstract and 
absolute justice is meted out to you. 
If you fail, it is you who are culpable 
and none other. But it is in this very 
simplicity and rigidity of law that 
there lies concealed, for aspiring and 
progressive man, the subtlest lure. 
After all, what lures you on in golf 
is this. You think a perfect pitch of 
excellence can be attained. But that 
pitch of excellence continually recedes 
the nearer you approach it. Intellect- 
ual apprehension outruns physical 
achievement. Accordingly, the allure- 
ment is unceasing, and the fascination 
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endless. Always you can imagine a 
longer drive, a more accurate approach, 
a more certain putt; never, or rarely 
ever, do you effect all three at every 
hole in the course. But all men—who 
are golfers—always live in hopes of ac- 
complishing them. The _ conditions 
never vary; the obstacles remain al- 
Ways the same; the thing to be done 
to-day is precisely that which was to 
be done yesterday, last year; and as 
man never is, but always to be, blessed, 
as hope springs eternal in the human 
breast, as progress, as development, is 
the one incontestable instinct implant- 
ed in all things living, the cosmic prin- 
ciple, the law of heaven and earth, the 
motive of all effort, the germ of all ac- 
tion—the phantom of perfect success 
flits ever before the ardent golfer, And 
what golfer ever was there who was 
not ardent? 

How comes it about, then, that, if the 
conditions are so simple, success is so 
difficult? The fact is, there is enor- 
mous chance in golf. There must be, 
when you propel a cubic inch of gutta- 
percha over square miles of soil. Were 
the links a_ gigantic billiard-table, 
chance might to a certain extent be 
eliminated, as no doubt in billiards it 
actually is. But the links being what 
they are, namely, some six or seven 
square miles of open country, variegat- 
ed in its every square inch, in any 
square inch of which you may lie, 
and each square inch of which 
may affect differently the character of 
your stroke or the roll of your ball, 
ehance, to the beginner in golf, we may 
safely compute as infinite. But, as one 
improves, the conditions being fixed 
and determined, skill directly elimi- 
nates chance. In no other game is the 
equipoise between chance and skill so 
exact, since in all other games a third 
and variable factor into the 
problem, the skill, namely, of your op- 
ponent. In nothing, perhaps, is the 


enters 


perennial fascination of golf so plainly 
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to be found as in this direct ratio be- 
tween the increment of skill and the 
corresponding decrement of chance. We 
may put it thus:— 


Let a = skill, and 

Let z == chance; then 
x varies from « to 0 as 
a varies from oto «. 


That is, when the skill is zero, chance 
is infinite; when (if ever) skill is infi- 
nite, chance will be zero. There is no 
likelihood of any links losing their 
charm through the entire elimination of 
chance by reason of superlative skill. 
Golf will never become a hazardous, 
out-door billiards. It will take a mil- 
lion years to develop the muscular 
sense to such a pitch as that it will 
land the ball, after a hundred yards’ 
flight, plumb on a given point, free 
from all cups, on a perfect lie—though, 
from the annually improving records 
for several links, the muscular sense is 
evidently tending that way. 

To sum up, then, in what does the 
secret of golf lie? Not in one thing; 
but in many. And in many so mys- 
teriously conjoined, so interwoven, as 
to battle analysis. The mind plays as 
large a part as the muscles; and per- 
haps the moral nature as large a part 
as the mind— though this would carry 
us into a region deeper even than these 
depths of psychology. Suffice it to say 
that all golfers know must be 
played seriously, earnestly; as serious- 
ly, earnestly, as life. 

But may not also the simple delights 
of the game and its surroundings, with 
their effects upon the mind and the 
emotions, be included under the allure- 
ments of golf? My knowledge of links 
up to the present is limited, but on 
mine there are delights which to me, a 
duffer, are like Pisgah sights: hills, val- 
leys, trees, a gleaming lake in the dis- 
tance, a grand and bellying Union Jack 
lending gorgeous color to the scene, red 
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coats, a hospitable club-house with 
spacious verandas and arm-chairs; 
shower-baths; tea and toast; whiskey 
and soda; genial companionship. Has 
anyone yet sung these delights of the 
game? The comradeship in sport, the 
friendliness, the community of senti- 
ment, the frankness of speech, the 
good-will, the generosity in trifles? Or 
of the links themselves? The great 
breeze that greets you on the hill, the 
whiffs of air—pungent, penetrating— 
that come through green things grow- 
ing, the hot smell of pines at noon, the 
wet smell of fallen leaves in autumn, 
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the damp and heavy air of the valleys 
at eve, the lungs full of oxygen, the 
sense of freedom on a great expanse, 
the exhilaration, the vastness, the 
buoyancy, the exaltation? And how 
beautiful the vacated links at dawn, 
when the dew gleams untrodden be- 
neath the pendant flags and the long 
shadows lie quiet on the grass; when 
no caddie breaks in upon the silent 
scene, and you can stroll from hole to 
hole and drink in the beauties of a land 
to which you know you will be all too 
blind when the sun mounts high and 
you toss for the honor. 
Arnold Haultain. 


THE RESURRECTION OF LAZARUS.* 


(ScENE, a field near Bethany. 


naked, with limbs still entangled in his shroud. 
He sits motionless and speechless, gazing at 
Opposite him stands Jesus, erect, with uplifted eyes. 


against the torpor of death within him. 
the light as though half-blinded. 


Lazarus is sitting on the edge of the grave, half- 


He feels the quiver of life contending 


A little farther off stand Martha and Mary, divided between joy and terror, not ven- 


turing to come nearer. 
course of people. 


The apostles form another group, and there is a great con- 
It is a bright still morning in spring.) 


Cries of the multitude. 


Wonder unheard, unsaid! 
Lazarus who was dead 
Is there—is living, instead! 


Martha. 


My brother! 


Mary. 


My brother! 


The Apostles. 


There’s life in the clay! 


From the toils of the grave he is breaking away! 
John. 
Aye, the flesh is alive! 
Luke. 
But the soul is afar— 
Mark. 
Nay, there’s red in the cheek! 


*Translated for The Living Age. 
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Matthet. 
In the eye there’s a star! 


A man of the people. 
Of all our words of amazement 
Hears he not one! 
Like a soul in utter bedazement 
Beholds the sun. 
A woman. 
It gave me an icy shiver 
When he rose from under the pall! 
When the flesh began to quiver 
And the white cere-cloth to fall! 
A tottering old man. 


Oh, mighty Jesus, hear me, 
And mercifully be near me, 
When the few days I have to live are o’er! 
If thou, when I am sinking, 
Wert there, kind sir, I’m thinking 
Me, too, from death to life thou might’st recover! 


A centurion. 


A quaint old gaffer this— 
Who would have more of such a life as his! 


A mother. 


Oh Jesus, fail me not! 
My son is dead—do what thou here hast wrought! 


Another, with a sick child in her arms. 


A lesser thing ask I; 
My little lad is ill—make him not die! 


Martha. 
Look on thy Martha, brother! 
Mary. 
Brother dear, 

Look on the loving friend who brought thee here! 
Lazarus, after gazing for a few seconds upon Jesus. 
Master! 

Cries of the multitude. 

Wonder of wonders! The knot’s untied! 

Fate is beaten, and death defied! 
We hear him speaking—the man who died! 
Lazarus. 
Ob master, what hast thou done? 
The Apostles. 
He hath raised thee, dreaming one! 
Knowest not thy redemption? 
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Lazarus, wearily, vaguely and disconnectedly. 


Oh master, I obey 
The eyes that urge me. 
Speak, and make known thy will. 
Thee have I followed since I saw thee first, 
And follow still, 
Meekly, thy lightest sign. 
But if thus docile I have been alway, 
Wherefore that angry word? 
What deep offense is mine? 
Why dost thou scourge me? 


The Apostles. 
Alas! he raves—the man to life restored! 


Lazarus. 


Wherefore, master, awake me 
Out of so sweet a sleep— 
And all so well forgotten? 
Since first, mine eyes uplifting, 
I looked on the hollow, shifting 
Pageant of earth, 
Never did overtake me 
Repose more deep:— 
So sweetly had I forgotten 
My human birth. 
Ob master, wherefore awake me? 
Around me, as I lay 
Creation swam undone: 
There was no night, no day, 
No time, no change at all. 
I heard no faintest echo of any tone 
From this dead vale, funereal. 
No vain desire disturbéd 
My trance, no memory turbid. 
No sorrow gnawed me here, 
No sting of sharp remorse felt I, no fear. 
Of so great peace 
Why wilt thou me deprive? 
Why must I rise and wrestle 
Where the cruel sunbeams dazzle 
My shrinking sense, 
And the cries are an offense 
Of the tortured folk who live? 
Leave me, my master, free of pain, 
Buoyed up by lovesome death, and light as air! 
Let me but nestle 
In my grave again 
Like a creature of the wildwood in its lair! 
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Jesus, looking firedly upon Lazarus and speaking sternly. 


Man, but thy heart is cold, and, man, thy courage feeble! 
Base are thy words, and base is thy distress. 


Art thou alone in the world? 


Is thine the only trouble? 


Art thou, then, sisterless and brotherless? 


Who art thou, to have won the wages of peace already? 

Who art thou, to have loved, much as a mortal can? 
Loving, trusting on, with faith serene and steady— 

Hast thou then done enough, and suffered enough, oh man? 


Why do the vain waves break on the cliff ascending sheerly? 
Why do the worlds revolve? Why do the minutes fly? 

Why does the grass of the field grow green and wither yearly? 
Why do kingdoms fall, and men be born and die? 


Mine is a call to light and life. 


So hear it! 


Call to valorous work, and the strife whereby men grow. 
Up, thou lingering, languishing, cowering, pitiful spirit! 


Out of the grave with thee! 


Nuova Antologis 


Gird up thy loins and go! 


Arturo Graf. 
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III. 


As often as he would permit himself, 
Colin Blacklock went to see his new 
French friends, and that shyness which 
fought with him all the way to their 
door, dropped from him like a mantle 
when he stepped inside. Did the Lon- 
don lodging possess some hidden vir- 
tue? What was the spell it threw over 
him? He ceased to be the silent draw- 
ing-master when he crossed its thresh- 
old. He became a different man—gay, 
responsive, altogether delightful. 

With Mademoiselle, during the les- 
sons which went on successfully, he ex- 
changed few words, and those always 
in English; but with Madame it was 
different. And Madame looked for- 
ward as delightedly to the visits of the 
artist as if she herself had been a 


young girl. The hours he spent with 
her were like a breath of the dear old 
Paris days. “They were like dew,” she 
said, “to a parched land.” Madame de 
Blanchaud could talk of art, too, for 
she had been cradled in its atmosphere, 
and had breathed it most of her life. 
Mother and daughter alike had inherit- 
ed keen artistic perceptions and joy in 
all things beautiful. 

Mademoiselle was content to sit by 
and hear her mother talk, to join gaily 
in the laughter that followed Madame’s 
witty speeches, to prepare the after- 
noon or evening coffee, which Monsieur 
Blacklock was now more and more 
easily persuaded to remain and drink. 
In truth, it was delicious coffee, made 
as only a Frenchwoman can make it, 
and Colin reconciled the enjoyment of 
it to his queer Scotch conscience by a 
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return of sundry little offerings to 
Madame of books and flowers, or fruit, 
all of which gave her the liveliest happi- 
ness. These two French ladies into 
whose society he had been thrown were 
a new type of women to Colin Black- 
lock. Women who did not hesitate to 
call each other by pretty, fond names, 
to kiss each other when the impulse 
arose, to carry their misfortunes with 
such high courage, to make so light of 
them, to enjoy their simple pleasures 
se unaffectedly, to be so innocently 
gay. And his admiration and pleasure 
in their society grew daily. Colin's 
own manners, which had been awk- 
ward and brusque enough, began to 
take a finer polish. He had never suf- 
fered from poverty of ideas. His si- 
lence had arisen rather from lack of 
expression, but their presence stimu- 
lated and called out the best in him. 
All the world expanded about and 
above him. He trod its ways with a 
higher head, a more dignified step. In 
the words of that immortal compliment 
once paid to another woman, the 
friendship of Madame and her daugh- 
“a liberal education” to the 
young man. 

It was not, perhaps. so strange as 
might at first sight appear, that the 
artist’s sister made no fourth at those 
pleasant reunions. She had always 
kept aloof from her brother’s friends. 
Their talk of art, although she secretly 
respected it, she called “havering.” If, 
as occasionally happened, some young 
brother artist would visit Colin of an 
evening, Miss Blacklock contented her- 
self with preparing a well-cooked sup- 
per, but she would retire to the kitchen 
and never permit herself to be seen. 
She did not ask many questions about 
his friends, nor invite his confidence. 
She was pleased that he should mix in 
society to which his education and tal- 
ent gave him admittance. but, with an 
odd, pathetic mixture of pride and hu- 
mility, the woman who had spent her 


ter was 
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life for him, who had toiled to make 
him what he sought no other 
place than the background. She lived 
a very lonely life, slaving to keep the 
dingy house free from stain or spot; 
never reconciling herself to existence 
in London, holding herself aloof, not 
caring to draw near to any one of the 
million souls about her, always feeling 
a stranger and an alien in an unknown 
land, narrowing her interests and affec- 


was, 


tions to one point, and, more than she 
ever allowed, more than Colin ever sus- 
pected, making him the one end and 
object of her life. 
ter were perhaps the most silent, unde- 
monstrative couple that could 
been found in London, and yet had at 
heart a well of affection for each other, 
so deep that it never showed upon the 
surface. 

When, one spring morning, Colin 
learnt that the Academy had accepted 
his picture, he reddened with pleasure, 
but handed the paper to his sister with- 
out a word. 

She put on her spectacles and pe- 
rused it in the same silence, only re- 
marking as she folded it up, “Do they 
pay ye for’t?”’ and no living soul could 
possibly guess from her tones 
proudly her heart was beating. 

“Pay me!” he broke into an excited 
laugh. “I should rather think not, 
Christina. I’m only too grateful they 
have taken it. There are scores reject- 
ed every year.” 

“Ay! they'll be poor trash then,” she 
observed; and proceeded to gather the 
breakfast dishes together. 

But and 
when he called upon them that even- 
ing, received the news very differently. 
They made him a little feast; Madame 
brought out a bottle of her 
wine—wine so light that it might have 


The brother and sis- 


have 


how 


Madame Mademoiselle, 


French 


passed for lemonade—and they drank 
to the artist’s health, his 
They 


were all as merry as children together, 


success to 


work, long life to the Academy! 
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as joyous, as enthusiastic. The hero 
of the hour could do no less than ask 
the ladies to grant him the pleasure of 
escorting them to the Academy on 
opening day, and he gave his invitation 
with all his heart in his voice. 

It struck him as he walked home 
that spring evening, while a great sil- 
ver-faced witch of a moon, sailing 
above the housetops, was throwing her 
glamour over London, and a wind of 
promise blew up fair and soft in his 
face, that this, now, would make a cap- 
ital opportunity for the introduction of 
his sister to Madame and Madem- 
oiselle. He would ask Christina to go 
to the Academy, but say nothing about 
the French ladies, lest she should re- 
fuse. She would probably shrink from 
being introduced if requested before- 
hand, but when once she was surprised 
into it and the deed accomplished she 
could not fail to like them. So Colin 
argued with the spell of two sweet 
women’s voices still echoing in his 
ears, and love and spring-time piping 
their melody to his heart. He did not, 
however, feel quite so certain of it later 
on. His confidence was even more 
shaken as he faced Miss Blacklock in 
the sobering light of the breakfast- 
table one morning, and asked if she 
would care to come and have a look at 
his picture that day? 

“I'll see if I’ve time,” she replied 


guardedly. 

“IT can wait and take you,” he sug- 
gested. 

“Oh! I canna’ bear folks hangin’ 


about me,” she exclaimed crossly. “Go 
yoursel, an’ I’ll come if I can.” 

“Well, I'll meet you there then,” he 
said, getting up from the table, half 
relieved, half disappointed. “I hope 
you'll try to come, Kirstie.” 

But the moment he saw the tall an- 
gular figure of his sister approaching, 
clad in her tight cloak and severe bon- 
he wondered at his audacious 
His vision, born of the spring 


net, 
hopes. 
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moonlight, lay dead at his feet. He 
had told her the number of the room 
where his picture was hung, and she 
came, steering her way resolutely to 
that point, ignoring the gay crowds as 
far as she could, and looking neither to 
right nor left. On catching sight of 
her brother, whose tall young head, 
with its masses of brown hair, rose like 
Saul’s above his fellows, a sudden light 
sprang to her face. For a moment 
Miss Blacklock looked beautiful, but 
next instant as she drew nearer and 
perceived the two strangers with him, 
the light vanished, and chill suspicion 
returned to take its place. She started 
and stood still. 

In one rapid glance she had taken in 
the two sparkling foreign faces, the 
trim elegance of Madame’s figure, the 
red poppies in Mademoiselle’s hat, the 
dark loosely dressed hair, the bright 
eyes. 

Colin came forward a few steps and 
said hurriedly, “Christina! these are the 
French ladies you have heard me men- 
tion. Let me introduce you to them.” 

She gave him a look. She would fain 
have turned on her heel and departed 
at that moment, but Madame had al- 
ready approached with charming smile 
and bow, and was holding out her hand 
in what she believed to be English 
fashion; “The sister of ce cher Mon- 
sieur Blacklock! It is an incomparable 
pleasure to meet Mademoiselle; it is a 
great honor to be made acquainted!” 

Miss Blacklock let the outstretched 
hand fall. “Tell her I canna’ speak 
French,” she said harshly to her broth- 
er. 


He mechanically translated her 
words. 
“And I, alas!” said Madame, “al- 


though I live in your delightful coun- 
try, Mademoiselle, have the inconceiv- 
able stupidity not to know its language. 
Figure to yourself a folly so great! 
But, courage, dear Mademoiselle, we 
shall converse yet. Here is my daugh- 
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ter!” laying her hand on the girl’s 
shoulder, “‘who will joyfully be our in- 
terpreter.” 

Miss Blacklock turned swiftly and 
flashed upon Mademoiselle a look so 
strange and searching, that the smiling 
girl uttered a half-suppressed cry and 
shrank back, glancing up at Colin with 
frightened, bewildered eyes. Some 
other expression, too, there may have 
been in those dark eyes, unconscious to 
herself, for the sight of them sent the 
blood racing to Miss Blacklock’s head. 
She clenched her hands in a sort of 
fury, a dizziness and blackness came 
over her. They had passed in a mo- 
ment, but left her white to the lips. 

“I hae come to see the picture; no’ to 
speak to strangers,” she said hoarsely. 
“Show it me, Colin, and let me gang.” 

“Christina!” he said pleadingly, as 
she moved away; but she turned from 
him with a passionate gesture. 

“*The Daughters of Music and Dan- 
cing,’” she said aloud, ostentatiously 
reading from the catalogue; “That's it, 
1 suppose,” pointing to the picture with 
a hand that shook, “that ane with the 
black-a-vised, hurdie-gurdie woman 
and the bairns dancing in the street. 
Now, you can gang back to your 
Daughters of Music and Dancing,” 
she added, ina lower voice, with a short 
bitter laugh, “and leave me my lane.” 

He bit his lip. He felt more hurt 
and angered than he had ever been in 
his life before. “Excuse us,” he said, 
returning to Madame, “my sister is a 
recluse; she—she goes nowhere. We 
must let her take her own way and 
leave her alone.” 

But Madame saw the young man’s lip 
tremble; she divined how deeply he 
was moved, and it took all her skill to 
cover up the awkwardness of the mo- 
ment. 

Not even Madame’s tact could lift the 
cloud which had fallen upon the little 
party. Mademoiselle’s gaiety was 
gone. She looked troubled, and had 
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grown pale and silent. Colin himself 
was depressed and distracted. Con- 
versation, which had been wont to run 
so merrily between them, became 
forced and languid. It was a relief to 
all, when they had made the conven- 
tional round of the pictures, and the 
two ladies, declining all offer of re- 
freshments, were seated in a hansom, 
driving home. 

Then Colin turned gloomily to his 
own home. 

The sister and brother had often 
enough taken their meals in silence, 
and probably been scarcely aware of 
it; but to-night, as they sat opposite 
each other at supper there was a ting- 
ling consciousness in the air. Neither 
spoke for some time. At length Colin 
broke the silence with an effort. “Did 
you get home all right, Christina?” 
There was constraint in his voice and 
eyes. 

“Ay! But it’s little you care,” she ex- 
claimed bitterly. 

“What do you mean, Christina?” 

“So these are yer fine French 
friends!” she broke out irrelevantly, 
not heeding him; “I wunner at ye, Co- 
lin Blacklock!” The red patch of color 
had deepened on each cheek; her eyes 
blazed. 

“Those are the French ladies I have 
told you about; they are kind enough 
to be interested in my work.” He 
spoke quietly, but there was a new 
coldness in his tone and glance which 
stung her. 

“Ay!” she answered scornfully. 
“Brawly interested! a couple o’ French 
papist actress women. Oh! I wunner 
at ye, lad!” 

He looked at her straightly in the 
face, and there was a flash in his eyes, 
a sternness, an anger she had never 
seen there before. “I must beg you will 
speak differently of my friends, Chris- 
tina,” he said proudly; “you are entire- 
ly mistaken. They are good women; I 
never knew better. They are ladies for 
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whom I have the greatest respect and 
admiration. If—if only you knew them 
yourself, you would think differently.” 

Miss’ Blacklock was _ impressed 
against her will. She had—so strange- 
ly complex is human nature—below her 
rage, a curious thrill of pride in the 
dignity and spirit of her young broth- 
er, but his last words maddened her. 

“Good,” she echoed derisively. “Eh! 
much you know or care, Colin Black- 
lock! Oh! ye’re like the rest 0’ man- 
kind! A bonnie painted face is a’ ye 
seek, an’ all thing better may whistle 
if it likes.” 

The anger and indignation - still 
burned in his eyes, but he put a strong 
control on himself. ““Why do you speak 
to me like this, Christina?” he said. 
“What have they done to offend you? 
What is the fault you have against me? 
Tell me! I do not know what you 
mean.” 

“Dinna speak o’ them to me!” she 
cried out in a strange inconsequent 
passion. “I—I ” her voice stumbled; 
she forced herself into stillness with 
an effort so sudden it drew every drop 
of blood from her face. “At least, no’ 
the night, Colin,” she added, in a shak- 
ing voice. “I’m awfu’ done out the 
day. I’ve gotten an awfu’ bad head- 
ache.” 

“Oh! poor Kirstie!” he exclaimed 
with concern. The anger died down in 
his heart. He rose impulsively and 
went round the table, but when he 
stood beside her he grew conscious of 
himself and awkward. “Is it very bad? 
Can I—ean I do anything for you, Kirs- 
tie?” he asked hesitatingly. 

Then, quite suddenly, the reserved si- 
lent woman lifted her hands to her face 
‘and broke into a passion of tears. “Go, 
go!” she sobbed pantingly, pointing to 
“Leave me my lane! Go, go! 





the door. 


or I mak’ a worse fuil 0’ mysel’.” 

For a long time that evening Colin 
thought of his sister. 
into such a narrow groove! 


She had grown 
It was a 
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terrible pity! She would not allow 
herself to care for anyone. But if only 
she could permit herself to like these 
French ladies, what a difference it 
would make. Life might become to 
her, as it had grown to him, a fresh 
delightful thing. With the irrepres- 
sible hopefulness, the boundless audac- 
ity of youth, he did not despair of 
bringing them yet together; and always 
he said to himself, and indeed, was 
honestly and firmly persuaded of it, 
“what a fine thing it would be for 


Kirstie?” 
IV. 


The French ladies were not again 
mentioned by Miss Blacklock. 

Next morning she appeared to have 
recovered from her headache, and to 
look much the same as usual. On 
Colin’s inquiry if it had gone, she an- 
swered briefly, “Ay, I'm all right.” 
But more observant eyes than his. 
might have noticed, as the days passed, 
how thin and worn Miss Blacklock 
grew—how fitful her spirits were—how 
nervous and restless she had become! 
Colin, however, being a man, was not 
quick to perceive these things, and his 
sister made no complaint. 

The session was drawing to a close 
with the long, hot July days, that is, 
the session which comprehended for 
him the teaching part of the year. It 
was Miss Williamson’s custom to give 
a large party before breaking-up day, 
not simply the ordinary school-party, 
dreaded by all and enjoyed by none, 
but one quite different and delightful, 
for this lady had a large circle of 
friends, and counted in it many inter- 
esting and pleasant persons. 

The French governess was a 
great Mademoiselle played 
and sang, and was so bright and witty 
and altogether attractive, that quite a 
number of her guests asked Miss Wil- 
who the charming young 


new 


success, 


liamson 
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French lady was, and begged for an 
introduction. The school-girls were 
agape with wonder. Could this bril- 
liant creature be their “little Madem- 
oiselle,” they asked each other—this 
girl with the sparkling eyes and red 
lips, who threw all the stiff pretty Eng- 
lish girls in the shade—who seemed 
born to grace society and not to teach 
French verbs? What did it mean? 

Colin Blacklock, lingering shyly in 
odd corners of the room and not talk- 
ing very much to anyone, watched her 
with mingled feelings of admiration 
and longing. The evening wore away 
quickly, but when the hour of depart- 
ure came, it appeared Mademoiselle’s 
eab had not arrived with it. 

“Then you must stay all night, my 
dear,” said Miss Williamson, decisive- 
ly. “That is very easily arranged.” 

“Ah, but no, dear Mademoiselle,” 
said the ‘sirl. “I dare not; Maman 
awaits me. She will be alarmed if I 
arrive not, and see, Mademoiselle, the 
night is beautiful; the streets are of a 
dryness absolute. What hinders me to 
walk with the escort of Monsieur 
Blacklock, who so amiably offers?” 

“Is it safe, do you think? Will you 
see Mademoiselle de Blanchaud home, 
Mr. Blacklock?” said Miss Williamson, 
turning doubtfully to the young man. 

“With pleasure,” he answered flush- 
ing. 

“And violA! here is my cloak!” cried 
the girl, gaily, taking the crimson wrap 
from his arm and drawing its hood 
over her dark head. 

She looked up at Miss Williamson, 
the little vivacious foreign face, not 
pretty, perhaps, as one coldly reckons 
beauty, but sparkling, piquante, seduc- 
tive, altogether charming. 

“It is good-night, dear Mademoiselle, 
and thank you a thousand times for 
the most delightful evening of my 
life.” 

“Good-night, little Red Riding Hood,” 
said Miss Williamson in her kindly 
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voice, and she stooped impulsively to 
kiss the girl. “Good-night, Mr. Black- 
lock. Take very good care of Madem- 
oiselle.” 

Then her attention was distracted by 
other guests coming up to make their 
adieux and compliments. The young 
artist and Mademoiselle ran down the 
The door was opened to 
them by a waiting servant, and imme- 
diately they found themselves in the 
night air. It was one of those nights 
in July that seem to have been born in 
some clime more serene and sweet than 
ours. The sky was deeply blue, and 
bright with steady, pure starlight. The 
streets stretched before them, long si- 
lent corridors lit with rows of lamps, 
up which a balmy wind was moving 
gently. It ruffled the hair about Mad- 
emoiselle’s forehead, and blew back 
the red cloak from her round, slender 
arms. 

“Will you take my arm, Madem- 
oiselle?” said Colin, trying to speak 
quite steadily. 

“Thank you, Monsieur,” she said, 
simply, and laid her hand on it. “But 
now, Monsieur!” she éxclaimed gaily, 
“I must make great strides to keep up 
with you.” 

“Or I must take very wee steps to 
suit yours,” he answered and both 
making the futile effort, they stood 
still in the street and laughed together. 

“Wee steps!” exclaimed Madem- 
oiselle, still laughing. “Oh, Monsieur, 
what a droll word is your ‘wee.’ It is 
a Scotch ‘little,’ is it not? Ah, regard 
the shadows! How they too, are funny! 
Yours, so long—mine, most grotesque, 
and searcely beyond the elbow of Mon- 
sieur.” 

“It is as high as my heart, Madem- 
oiselle,” he broke out, and blushed in 
the summer moonlight at his own bold- 
ness, 

She gave a little ery and ran for- 
ward. 

“Ah, but look now! 


staircase. 


I grow longer— 
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much taller. Mine shoots out far be- 
yond Monsieur’s.” 

“As you are far beyond and above 
me, Mademoiselle,” he said, earnestly, 
and this time he did not blush. 

Eyes and cheeks bright beneath the 
crimson hood, she laughed merrily. 

“But now, I return to Monsieur. I 
shrink and grow ‘wee’ again—little 
droll word. We become sedate and 
‘comme il faut.’ Did Monsieur say he 
was soon leaving town?” 

“Next week, Mademoiselle, I go to 
Scotland.” 

“To your own country? 
tures, Monsieur?” 

“Yes, I hope so. I have one in my 
mind now waiting to be painted. I 
saw it last time I was North.” He 
threw back his head, and his eyes, 
luminous and deep, looked out straight 
before him, “It is a bit on the coast, 
Mademoiselle—great grand rocks, and 
sharp, jagged ones, stretching out far 
into the sea; and all day and all night 
long, the waves are breaking and 
tumbling and roaring about them—the 
great, green, white-fanged monsters, 
and once, Mademoiselle,”—his voice 
fell, but his gaze was still steadily 
fixed before him,—“I saw them play- 
ing with a dead body,”—the girl gave 
an exclamation of horror—‘tossing it 
up, whirling it round, drawing it back, 
and always the poor, helpless, white 
face staring helplessly up to the stony 
gray sky. Oh, it was gruesome, hor- 
rible, repulsive, if you like; but as a 
picture, it—it was superb. I—I wil! 
call it ‘The Triumph of the Sea.’” He 
had involuntarily quickened his pace as 
he spoke; one hand thrust boyishly 
deep into his pocket. His eyes glowed 
with some deep inward light. “It 
means so much, you know,” he went 
on, “that primitive eternal struggle be- 
tween man and nature, and oh, the 
frightful sadness of it all’”—he broke 
off abruptly. 

Mademoiselle did not speak for a few 


To paint pic- 
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moments, but for the time he was en- 
tirely the artist, and so absorbed in his 
ideas as scarcely to note her silence. 
The pretty color and radiance had left 
her face, and she looked white and 
trembling. At length she said: 

“I see it, Monsieur. It is cruel, it is 
piteous; but it is the Art. It will more 
than ever make your name!” The 
gladness had somehow fallen out of 
her voice. 

He started. 

“Ah, that I don’t know,” he an- 
swered, with a return to his old man- 
ner. “Pardon me, Mademoiselle. I 
have been most shamefully boring you, 
shocking you, perhaps. But, indeed, 
it’s not my country’s fault if she can- 
not make painters of her sons. Oh! I 
can’t describe it. I’m a poor hand at 
word-painting, but I wish,” he said, 
earnestly, “I wish I could ghow it to 
you some day.” 

“Thank you, 
ewered, quietly. 
beautiful land.” 

They walked on for a few steps in 
silence, their hearts beating fast to the 
palpitating tune of Love. The streets 
were very silent and empty, filled only 
with moonlight and strange twisted 
shadows. Mademoiselle was the first 
to break the silence. Her sweet voice 
trembled slightly as she spoke. 

“This year, Maman and I shall make 
a little voyage to Margate. We shall 
be altogether—what you call ‘cocknee.’ 
We shall gather shells on the beach. 
We shall be as little children. I shall 
become young again.” 

“Are you not always young, Mad- 
emoiselle?” His voice seemed to have 
caught the trembiing note from hers. 

“But no.” She shook her head 
gravely. “I am sometimes old—old as 
are your hills, Monsieur; old as the un- 
kind sea. It is the gaining of money, I 
think, makes one old,” she added, sim- 
ply. “One fears, for one knows not 
what.” 


Monsieur,” she an- 
“But yes, it must bea 
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He looked down at her from his great 
height. One slender hand, small as a 
child’s, rested on his arm. She ap- 
peared such a slight, fragile creature to 
be buffeting the world—the world that 
can be cruel as the sea, that tosses and 
plays with its victims, and sometimes 
sucks them down out of sight, and 
sometimes dashes them to pieces on 
its shore. He shuddered as he thought 
of it. His heart contracted with fear 
and pain, and swelled again with such 
large tenderness and love he could not 
speak. All that was best and highest 
in him, all his strength and manhood, 
knelt before her. 

“But it is wrong, too, Monsieur,” she 
went on, “to fear and be so anxious. 
Maman says it is being without faith. 
The good God has always watched 
over us; He has been very kind to 
Maman and me, and we doubt not He 
always will.” 

They had now reached the door of 
her lodging, and Mademoiselle drew 
away her hand and paused. The inno- 
cent coquetry had left her. Framed in 
its crimson setting, her face wore a 
pale, etherealized look. Little stray 
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rings and curls of hair, loosened by the 
gentle hand of the wind, had escaped 
and wandered over her forehead. Her 
eyes were sweet, and serious, and wist- 
ful. Suddenly she smiled and looked 
up at him. Then their expression 
changed, deepened, glowed, answered 
the question that lay eloquently in his. 
The golden stars shook above their 
heads; the lovely world was made for 
them. They stood alone in it. 

“Mademoiselle, Mademoiselle!” he 
cried out, hoarsely, with a great pas- 
sion thrilling his voice, and he 
stretched out his arms towards her. 
Next instant, they had fallen sharply 
by his side. 

“I thought ‘twas your step I ’eard, 
Miss,” said the landlady, opening the 
door. “I’ve been sitting waiting and 
’earkening for it this ever so long.” 

“Au revoir, Monsieur,” murmured 
Mademoiselle, slipping inside. 

“Good-bye, Mademoiselle,” he said, 
heavily. But almost before he had ut- 
tered the words the landlady had 
slammed the door upon him and he was 
alone. 

A. H, Begbie. 


(To be continued.) 





THE RATIONAL HORIZON OF FALMOUTH. 


All round the world (and a little loop to 
pull it by) 
Rudyard Kipling. 


The purpose of the present article is 
simple. It proposes to suggest and if 
possible to establish, by means of a 
combination of History and Geography, 
an explanation of that historical phe- 
nomenon which is, one imagines, most 
interesting to the mass of Englishmen 
to-day—the phenomenon of Interna- 


tional Supremacy. That this matter 
should be of interest to Englishmen is 
but natural. By sword and fire, by 
gift and conquest, no less than by the 
peaceful, all-pervading energy of their 
race, they have brought half a hun- 
dred states, half a thousand different 
races, a handful of religions, and many 
million acres of the earth’s surface be- 
neath the direct sway of themselves and 
of their little island home far in the 
cold North Sea. And they must occasion- 
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ally wish to consider how it is that, in 
the last few hundred years alone, so 
stupendous a greatness has come to 
them. The Paramountcy of England 
at this moment, her supremacy, that is, 
in the councils of Europe, is undoubted. 
“Patriots” of France and demagogues 
of Germany admit the fact together, 
though, perhaps, in varying tones. The 
most responsible statesmen of England 
affirm and re-affirm it. And now, at 
last, the people whose fathers made it 
are almost beginning to understand. 
But all that is understood is the bare 
fact; and one of the most remarkable 
things in England at the present mo- 
ment is the lack of any coherent and 
reasonable explanation of it, such as 
would give us some indication of what 
our hopes or fears for the future 
should be. 

The Statesman, naturally enough, is 
considering mainly the actual affairs of 
his moment. The Political Scientist is 
eternally making theories, which it 
takes much of his valuable labor to 
square with facts. The Historian 
thinks of Nineveh, and remembers 
Tyre. Great Empires, he says, have 
existed before, and have all fallen. 
That of Britain, therefere, though 
greater than any of them, should, he 
thinks, be no exception to the rule. Ob- 
serving that every empire has been 
maintained, at bottom, by force, know- 
ing indeed the date and immediate cir- 
cumstances of every recorded battle 
since the world began, and finding that 
the rise of every successive para- 
mountcy of any endurance has been as- 
sociated by his eager predecessors with 
the name or names of certain born 
leaders, he assumes that Empire and 
Supremacy are the results, and not the 
essential causes, of force. That the 


domination of Rome arose from a pas- 
toral community on the Seven Hills, 
by sheer unaided force of arms, would 
be to him a perfectly understandable 
proposition; that she fell, in the last re- 
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sort, because of the loss of that mil- 
tary superiority over surrounding na- 
tions which alone he supposes could 
keep her alive, he would equally admit. 
He forgets, apparently, that as the re- 
sult of the military successes of the 
barbarians, it was not Rome at all 
which fell, but merely one set of her 
inhabitants, who, having become in- 
capable of holding and protecting the 
power which not their prowess at all 
but her position had given them, were 
forced, much against their will, to 
make way for others who in these re- 
spects had shown themselves in turn 
more capable. The Roman Empire, as 
understood by Augustus, indeed was 
then no more. But the importance and 
the supremacy of Rome herself re 
mained for centuries after, and neither 
the one nor the other either waned or 
ceased until the true causes (as I be 
lieve them) of their original existence 
and appearance had waned and ceased 
as well. Nor is there anything on 
earth to justify us for a moment in 
supposing that, had the international 
world remained the same after that ir- 
ruption for nearly as long a time as 
had elapsed between its date and that 
of the original founding of the city, an 
empire as great as that which the 
Roman people had enjoyed might not 
again have gathered round her walls. 
Of which, however, more later. 

The immediate object is merely to 
suggest the grounds which seem to 
exist for supposing that: 

The rise of the British Empire is due 
to conditions exactly analogous to those 
which have caused the rise of every 
paramountcy before her; but that, 
whereas in those former cases these 
conditions necessarily eventually 
waned and ceased, in the case of Great 
Britain they can necessarily do neither, 
but can only increase and develop con- 
jointly with this, the last power which 
they have now created, or ever can 
create; that although it is true that 
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Nineveh and Tyre and Babylon and 
Rome have all been high and now are 
low, the causes (in each case the same) 
which operated to wreck them can 
never operate to wreck Great Britain; 
and that, therefore, unless we are to 
suppose some inconceivable cataclysm 
which shall alter the face of the earth 
and the distribution of its peoples in 
such a way as to render necessary a 
new history and a new geography too, 
Great Britain, according to the clear 
lessops of both, and whatever may 
eventually happen to the present Brit- 
ish people, is destined to be the seat of 
Supremacy until the end of those his- 
torical times with which ancient his- 
tory began. <A_ conclusion, surely, 
which, if true, should not be without 
interest to the present generation of 
Englishmen nor without its importance 
to those European statesmen into 
whose hands the destinies of the world 
thay seem at this moment to have been 
committed. 

It may be well to set forth at once, 
and as clearly as possible, the grounds 
upon which such an argument would 
be founded. It consists briefly, in an 
adherence to the following proposi- 
tions: 

1. That, in all times of which we 
have any historical record, there has 
existed one admitted seat of an endur- 
ing International Paramountcy. 

2. That this Paramountcy has al- 
ways been the result, and not the 
cause, of a paramount influence upon 
the world’s trade as it then existed. 

3. That the world’s trade runs, and 
always has run, by sea. 

4. That every enduring ¥ Para- 
mountcy has, therefore, always resided 
on or by the sea. 

5. And that, further, the seat of the 
Paramountcy of the moment will al- 
ways be found at that spot of land 
which, being otherwise generally con- 
venient, is most nearly situated to that 
spot of sea in which the greatest num- 
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ber of the sea routes of the moment 
naturally meet and cross. 

If these propositions be 
there emerges a principle—to be stated 
later on—which will hardly then be de- 
nied. And by considering the present 
position of England in the light of that 
principle, the conclusions with regard 
to her sketched above will certainly ap- 
pear. 

The propositions themselves may be 
taken in order. 

1, There has always been a seat of 


conceded, 


Paramountcy. 

This is a matter of elementary bhis- 
tory which, if questioned at all, will 
only, I think, be so because the limits 
of the proposition itself have not been 
fully appreciated. For to those who 
would question this, it may be properly 
permitted to point out that the para- 
mountcy we are to consider is to be an 
enduring paramountcy, and not a mere- 
ly temporary one founded on one of 
those passing military successes which 
are too often allowed to obscure the real 
view of history. The constant wars of 
ancient times (less constant in fact 
than in history because naturally rath- 
er unduly recorded) and the consequent 
apparently ceaseless rising and falling 
of various states, brought many such 
apparent paramountcies in their train. 
But unless those wars produced re- 
sults of a lasting nature upon the 
fundamental and international para- 
mountcy of their day, neither they nor 
their results are anything to our pres- 
ent purpose. All the ancient seats of 
supremacy were surrounded by wars; 
and in those wars victor succeeded vic- 
tor with monstrous rapidity. Yet the 
great wars which surrounded the su- 
premacies of Egypt, of Chaldea, of 
Pheenicia and of Rome, affected and 
limited indeed, but did not unseat, 
those supremacies. Rivals were con- 
stantly springing up, always and on all 
sides, but so long as they did not un- 
seat the paramountcy they were but 
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rivals, and until they positively had 
done so, have no claim to our present 
consideration. It is through the undue 
if inevitable importance they so con- 
stantly attach to feats of arms for 
their own sake and that of their more 
immediate, apart apparently from their 
own lasting, results, if any, that his- 
torians have reduced their science to a 
state from which the silent standards 
of geography alone seem able to save 
it. For the permanent results of bat- 
tles are seldom great. Napoleon was 
finally crushed, and the present Eng- 
lish paramountcy saved, neither at 
Waterloo nor at Trafalgar; the histori- 
cal causes of his fall lay deeper marked 
in the face of the earth than by the 
bodies of soldiers or the hulls of sunken 
fleets. The truth is that Napoleon, 
though a rival indeed, never came too 
near to the condition of a master. Nor, 
through all his glory, did he of all men 
ever forget this little island across the 
Channel, without the absolute posses- 
sion of which, as he well knew, his 
dream of paramountcy was indeed but 
the merest dream. 

2. Paramountcy has always been the 
result, and not the cause, of a para- 
mount influence upon the world’s trade. 

For what is the cause of Para- 
mountcy? From what does it result? 
The question isnoteasily answered: but 
we shall be much helped on our way 
to the answer if we firstly consider the 
prior question: What is the nature of 
Paramountcy? How may it be recog- 
nized? How are we to know it when 
we see it? 

Paramountcy has but one sign and 
one mark; a sign and mark to be looked 
for, strictly, neither in the original or 
present energy of any one race, in the 
nature or extent of the territories en- 
closed by its naturai boundaries, in the 
character of its institutions, the ca- 
pacity of its soldiers in the field, nor 
the courage, intelligence or incorrupti- 
bility of its statecraft. These things 
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are vitally important to the race, of 
course; yet alone or together they can 
never produce paramountcy. 

Indeed, on the first breath of inquiry 
as to whether either has been an in- 
variable concomitant of supremacy, 
each, as a fully satisfactory cause by 
itself has had perforce to be given up. 
And at last, apparently in despair of 
finding any fundamental point of re- 
semblance between the successive par- 
amountcies of the world, recourse is 
had to such vague generalizations as a 
misty combination of all these causes 
together. Yet the true, invariable con- 
comitant of supremacy, though always 
neglected, appears to be very close to 
the surface. It is none other, surely, 
than the simple one of Movement; the 
Movement which is intercourse, the in- 
tercourse which is Trade. At once, in 
this view, al! Paramountcies are on 
common ground. Seventy-seven hun- 
dred years ago, as in London to-day, 
the streets and courts of Memphis were 
thronged with the merchants and the 
movements of all nations which then 
could be said to possess either the one 
or the other, and all the movements of 
active life of Asia Minor and the 
strange lands around it east and west, 
came to a focus in the great marts of 
Babylon at the time of her headship 
and supremacy. Those great walls and 
buildings, the armies and the roof-gar- 
dens which were then a wonder of the 
world, were not rendered either neces- 
sary or possible by the mere unaided 
needs and ambitions of the inhabitants 
of a single Asiatic town; they repre- 
sented a wealth and a knowledge 
which nothing but important inter- 
course with other nations can, or ever 
eould, supply. Eridhu, whose ruins 
still stand, chief city of Chaldea, and 
sanctuary of the great god Ea, is full 
of cosmopolitan remains to this day. 
The Hittite Empire, lasting until it was 
destroyed by the Assyrians, who found- 
ed their own Empire in its stead, shows 
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in its records and remains the clearest 
traces of crowded intercourse and ac- 
tive movement. And throughout it is 
the same. The lands of the Medes, the 
short supremacy again of Babylon, the 
conquests of Cambyses for Persia, all 
derived their international importance 
from the possession in their midst of 
the centre of international influence; 
and, whether that centre is in Egypt, 
in Arabia, in Syria, in Greece or in 
Rome, it is always to be known and 
recognized by the broad streets, the 
pressing traffic, and that development 
of communications which show it to 
be for the moment the natural centre 
of the activities of the earth. Pre-emi- 
nence among nations is pre-eminence 
in their wealth-bearing activities, and 
wealth-bearing activity in all its forms 
resolves itself finally into some form of 
trade. It is pre-eminence in trade, 
therefore, which alone of all political 
forces leads at once and irresistibly to 
Paramountcy; and that will surely be 
found, at bottom, to be the mark by 
which it has been always known. 
Exigencies of space prevent my going 
thoroughly into this particular inquiry. 
Yet, to those who may consider that 
the above is nothing more than a state- 
ment of that which it was hoped to 
prove, I would ask permission to put 
two questions. The first is whether it 
is possible to deny that the natural 
focusing of international trade in a dis- 
trict has been the invariabie precursor 
of an enduring paramountcy seated in 
that district, and the second, whether, 
in default of such a focusing being al- 
lowed as the real and fundamental 
cause of such paramountcy, any other 
conceivable circumstance or set of cir- 
cumstances can be allowed in its stead 
which will cover all the cases of para- 
mountcy in history? I believe that 
both these questions must be answered 
in the negative. For what else than 
pre-eminent influence on trade can lead 
to Paramountcy? We are fond of talk- 
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ing to-day about the superiority of the 
Anglo-Saxon race; and the necessity 
naturally felt of accounting for the 
present supremacy of England has led 
to the birth of catch-phrases such as 
this to describe popularly the reasons 
of our huge national and Imperial de- 
velopment. But to the more sober of 
us it has always been clear that there 
are also other races who, in point of 
national character and determination, 
are in no wise inferior to ourselves. 
The Swedes and Austrians are splendid 
peoples, who have shown again and 
again on many a bloody field a play of 
bravery and a strength of devotion to 
causes whose support does them every 
credit. The Swiss have many Tenths 
of August recorded and unrecorded to 
their names. In industry the Chinese 
work sixteen hours a day, and produce 
things of art which we cannot ap- 
proach, under conditions at which we 
can but wonder. The seas of the earth 
are covered with the keels of the 
“Dutchman,” as sailors call him, the 
Norwegian and Swedish sailor, carry- 
ing on the heaviest business of the 
world, trailing his ensign at the peaks 
of vessels in which Englishmen would 
hardly dare to sail, but in which he 
confronts the dangers of storm and 
semi-starvation, with a courage and 
success thoroughly understood by those 
who can see and judge. The working 
power of the English people is great; 
it is not, nevertheless, the cause of 
their supremacy; for it is very nearly 
equalled by that of many another race 
whose position as a nation does not 
for a minute compare with ours. 

What then? Can extent of natural 
territory account for the greatness of a 
nation? If so, what of China, or, near- 
er home, of Russia; and how, on this 
basis, shall we account for the 
strength of England, a mere rock-bank 
in the North Sea? 

Has the number of population any- 
thing to do with it? China has 400 
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millions; but she has been seen to suf- 
fer an ordinary national defeat at the 
hands of Japan, who has not a tenth 
part of that population. The popula- 
tion of Russia is far greater than that 
of England. Yet nobody will suggest 
that she is therefore more powerful. 
“In the multitude of the people is the 
king’s honor.” Perhaps; but not, ob- 
viously, his weight in the Councils of 
the nations. 

And so, as in these sketchy cases, the 
process of exclusion may be appiied, it 
seems to me, to all the other factors in 
that vague set of causes generall, as- 
signed to paramouncty. For in all 
ages paramountcy has been the same 
phenomenon, exhibiting itself in the 
same one way at bottom, produced in 
the same human nature as exists to- 
day by the only influence which could 
conceivably produce it. With nations 
as with men, the movement is the life; 
stop international movement and you 
have international death; start it and 
you have international life; foster it 
and you have international develop- 
ment; command it and you are inter- 
nationally supreme. Paramountcy is a 
paramount influence upon that inter- 
course by which in the past, even more 
than at present, the better qualities of 
nations alone can live. Nothing else 
will explain it in its essence, nothing 
else will ever be found to have been 
able to bring it into being. Wealth, 
energies, military strength, follow on 
this possession. Alone they cannot 
produce it, for there have been many 
nations wealthy, energetic and strong 
together who have never for a moment 
attained to it. 

3. The world’s trade runs, and al- 
ways has run, by sea. 

That by far the heavier proportion of 
the world’s trade runs by sea to-day, 
in spite of the improvement in nearly 
all the methods of the land-transit of 
the world, is conclusively shown by the 
writer of an article in the “Contempo- 
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rary Review” of September 1899, en- 
titled “The Sea the only Road for 
Trade.” He shows, in the clearest 
way, that in the year 1896 (the last 
year for which the figures were then 
available) the trade carried on by sea 
was from 66.5 per cent. to 71.5 per cent. 
(allowing for incalculable elements) of 
the whoie amount carried by the ten 
great trading countries of the world; 
or, in other words, that two-thirds in 
value of the trade of that year was car- 
ried on by sea, and only one-third by 
land. 

Such is the road-use of tne sea to- 
day. 

France, notwithstanding her large 
land frontier, takes 70.6 per cent. of 
her total imports from the sea, and 
sends 68.3 per cent. of her exports 
away by sea. : 

Germany, in spite of the fact that her 
sea-frontier hardly exists, yet receives 
65 per cent. of her imports from the 
sea and sends away also 65 per cent. 
of her exports the same way. All of 
which, too, is the case with land-transit 
extending and improving in every di- 
rection. Indeed—and this is important 
—the figures show that the more the 
land-trattics develop, the more they be- 
come only feeders to the sea. And this 
is surely only what the youngest stu- 
dent of the nature of things would be 
prepared to hear. For the countries 
of the earth are, as it were, its towns; 
and the sea the high road joining them. 
Or the whole world may be very prop- 
erly, for this purpose, regarded as one 
large town, in which the different na- 
tions would be the different houses, 
and the seas, broad and narrow, its 
streets. Some small movement in such 
a town will take place, no doubt, from 
house to house, by the windows, and 
over the walls of back-gardens, but the 
heavy, real movement of the town, the 
movement which is its solid pros- 
perity, will take place always in the 


streets. 
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To-day, then, it is very obvious from 
the figures above given that the sea is 
the great road for movement. And so, 
from the necessities of the case, it has 
always been. The land, as we Know, 
divides the peoples of the earth, it is 
the sea which unites them; and noth- 
ing, perhaps, in the whole of modern 
history is so strange as the way in 
which the constantly increasing evi- 
dences of the existence of great sea 
trading-routes in ancient history have 
been neglected as historical factors by 
its professors. I remember quite well, 
a few years ago, being told by one 
much older, and therefore wiser, than 
myself, that the Egyptian civilization 
was one which rose and flourished up- 
on itself alone, and that my humble 
suggestion that it, like all civilizations, 
must have been really founded upon 
trade and intercourse was therefore 
mistaken. Yet one finds, on examina- 
tion, that the very oldest inscription in 
the whole world, whose age is fixed 
generally at 6000 years, represents the 
Egyptian King Snefura, who reigned 
about 4000 B.C. (before the building 
of the Pyramids) conquering an Ara- 
bian or Asiatic enemy. The face of the 
kneeling enemy and the surrounding 
hieroglyphics put this interpretation 
beyond doubt. And where was this 
ancient record found? In the copper 
mines of Wady Magerah; which are 
not in Egypt at all, but in the penin- 
sula of Sinai! Here, then, as early as 
4000 B.C., over all the stormy times of 
the invasion of the shepherd kings, 
ete., we find an obvious intercourse be- 
tween nations already beginning, and 
the influence of Egypt always persist- 
ing. The great wars of the eighteenth 
Egyptian dynasty (wars provoked by 
envy of Egypt’s wealth and power; 
fights, therefore, like all great fights, 
fundamentally for trade) led to cam- 
paigns in Asia on a great scale, in 
which Egypt came into collision with 
powerful nations, and for a long time 
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she was the dominant power of West- 
ern Asia, extending her conquests from 
the Persian Gulf to the Black Sea and 


Mediterranean, and receiving tribute 
from Babylon and Nineveh. Nor were 
the west-lying countries forgotten. 


Professor Flinders Petrie and others, 
in the course of their researches, have 
brought the clearest evidence of an ex- 
tremely ancient movement between 
Egypt and the very Western Mediter- 
ranean even from the earliest times. In 
a lecture delivered recently at Cam- 
bridge the former began by showing a 
series of figures exhibiting marked 
stratopygia from the early prehistoric 
Egyptian graves, from Malta, and from 
the neolithic remains of Brassenpouy, 
in France. Here then was a clear and 
undoubted intercourse before the rise 
of history between Egypt and Malta 
and France; for all the remains are of 
the same approximate date. And that 
intercourse, like all real intercourse, 
was carried on by sea, otherwise how 
could it have reached Malta, or, fur- 
ther, France? 

4. Every enduring Paramountcy has, 
therefore, always resided on or by the 
sea. 

If the above propositions be true, it 
is clear that this fourth must follow. 
If paramountcy is trade, and trade is 
on the sea, then paramountcy can hard- 
ly be far from the sources of its 
strength. And the truth of this result- 
ing proposition is strangely corroborat- 
ed by the facts. There has never, in 
the history of the world, been a seat of 
ultimate paramountcy without direct 
access to the sea. 

Egypt, admirably situated on two 
seas, connecting her east and west 
with the outer world, and with the Nile 
always for a spinal cord; Chaldea, with 
her great city of Eridhu, now many 
miles inland, but then undoubtedly a 
seaport; Babylon, on her stupendous 
water-way, Tyre. Greece, 
Rome—all on the 


Pheenicia, 


sea. Warlike, ener- 
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getic, conquering races there have been 
inland, yet no one of them could attain 
to paramountcy until it had brought 
its arms victorious to the sea. So 
much, I think, will on careful thought 
be conceded. Yet that is not all. For 
while every paramountcy has been on 
the sea, every seaside place has by no 
means attained to paramountcy. What, 
then, is the final clue? Is it not:— 

5. That, further, the seat of the Par- 
amountecy of the moment will always 
be found at that spot of land which, 
being otherwise generally convenient, 
is most nearly situated to that spot of 
sea where the greatest number of the 
sea routes of the moment naturally 
meet and cross. 

Let him who is inclined to doubt the 
universality of this proposition for all 
historical ages mark any acknowledged 
seat of paramountcy in any age on a 
map, and then color round it the coun- 
tries which, in those days, were capable 
of or accessible to trade. He will find 
that those countries will group them- 
selves round the seat of paramountcy 
like the body of a circle round its cen- 
tre. And more: he will find that this 
central seat of power is only removed 
from the absolute and geographical 
eentre of the trading regions of the 
moment (which point is usually inland 
somewhere) by the least amount which 
will satisfy the necessity under which 
the positions of all true paramountcy 
have labored, of being on or near, open 
for access from or egress by, that one 
great road, the sea. And if, in the 
above propositions, there is one word 
of truth or meaning, this is only what 
the simplest student of history would 
expect. If paramount power over trade 
be indeed equivalent to paramount 
power over the trading, or more civil- 
ized, nations, what more natural than 
that that place at which the trades of 
distant regions naturally meet and 
cross, and which is naturally therefore 
the great changing house, clearing 


house, home and emporium of the 
world’s trade, should become the seat 
of such power? And, at least from the 
study of history in this view, few 
things appear more certain, I think, 
than that it has always done do. 

And now, having, though but very 
roughly, cleared our propositions, we 
can come to the final and essential 
principle of all, founded upon them, 
emanating from them. It is this: 

That the State which occupies the 
most central position geographically 
with regard to other existing States, 
and which also opens on the sea, tends 
irresistibly, and against all disadvan- 
tages, to become quickly the centre of 
power; that although one set of in- 
habitants of that State be destroyed 
and driven out, yet the fundamental 
paramountcy will still remain in its 
natural home; that nothing can ever 
change the seat of such paramountcy, 
until the discovery and opening up of 
new trading nations, and the conse- 
quent gradual inclusion of their terri- 
tories within the widening horizons of 
trade, shall have resulted in such a 
decentralization of the old seat that a 
new seat more centrally situated shall 
have become quite naturally necessary; 
under which circumstances nothing can 
ever finally prevent such a change. 

This principle-which may be epi- 
grammatically described, perhaps, as 
the Principle of Seaside Centrality— 
may be true (as I believe it to be) of all 
times and countries, or it may not. 
But when applied to the particular case 
ot the paramountcy of England it re- 
ceives an even more direct and press- 
ing corroboration, if possible, than 
from the changes and rises of the shift- 
ing paramountcies before her. For, 
with regard to the other nations of the 
earth, what is the geographical pecu- 
liarity of England to-day? Simply this: 
that she, and (naturally) she alone, is 
at their geographical centre. The mat- 
ter is not one for speculation or for 
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imagination; it is a mere matter of 
fact, and one which (perhaps on that 
ground) historians have hitherto been 
strangely content to ignore. The proof 
is simple. If you take that hemisphere 
of the earth (using the word hemi- 
sphere for the moment necessarily 
somewhat loosely) of which Falmouth 
is the pole, it will be found to contain 
a certain amount of habitable land. If 
you take any other hemisphere of the 
earth, 4t will be found to contain less. 
In other words, of all the habitable 
land of the globe, Falmouth is the geo- 
graphical centre. Now, that hemi- 
sphere of the earth of which Falmouth 
is the pole may be considered as having 
an equator. Swell that equator off the 
body of the earth into the sky, and you 
have, cut round the celestial concave, 
that “rational horizon” of Falmouth 
which forms the title of this article. 

What then results? 

I venture to think that, if there be 
anything at all in the conclusions 
which I have come to, the rational hori- 
zon of Falmouth may be the key to 
many questions which are troubling 
thinking minds to-day. 

England is now in the international 
position of Thebes and Babylon, of 
Eridhu and Persia, at the moments of 
their greatness—but with this differ- 
ence; that the stage on which she is 
called upon to play her part is that of 
the whole world, and not a little cor- 
ner of it. During all the years of the 
above varying predominances, England 
had no natural strength at all. When 
Thebes and Babylon were populous, 
flourishing towns, rich in art and com- 
merce, and the seats and centres of 
power, London was a dismal swamp, 
whose only inhabitants were the owl 
and the bittern. While astronomers 
whose knowledge we can merely sus- 
pect, and mathematicians whose pow- 
ers are not denied, were prosecuting 
their endless researches under a pole 
star whose very place has shifted since 
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their day, our Universities had not yet 
arisen from evil fens of soft or frozen 
mud regarded with horror by the web- 
footed, prick-eared dwarfs, who hunted 
for their food along its slimy edge. 
And when, later still, the steady en- 
largement of the world’s horizon 
brought the golden milestone of Rome 
into the centre, and gave to history a 
hew strength and an added grandeur, 
still England, not yet encircled by the 
always widening horizon, was regard- 
ed as, what she was, a tin mine and 
some oyster banks somewhere at the 
outer edge of the world. It was at 
Rome then that the roads crossed, and 
England was far away, at the end of 
one of the longest. 

But the mighty operations of the 
principle continued, and with the grad- 
ual inclusion of England within the 
widening circle of discovered lands, 
came the beginnings of her existence 
as a nation. The fact that, instead of 
a chalk line frontier, she had been 
gifted with a series of harbor mouths, 
impossible, like the foreign ports near 
here, to close, and opening always upon 
the great sea-road, began from the first 
to operate in her favor; and in spite of 
her small size, and though inhabited 
by peoples hardly to be then distin- 
guished in race from those of her im- 
mediate continental neighbors, she at 
once took on a tone and character so 
strangely different from theirs that 
only her equally different position can 
fully account for them. Had the bot- 
tom of the North Sea been a hundred 
yards higher, and England joined to 
the Continent, her history would surely 
have been different. For England has 
owed her very strange beginnings, as 
she will also owe her triumphant end, 
to the sea in which she stands. 

Yet throughout the Middle Ages she 
was still on the outside edge of the 
world. Europe and Western Asia were 
then the world; and, however well she 
was situated for receiving movement to 
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her own shores, she could not yet hope 
to become predominant. For predomi- 
nance is at the centre. She had to wait 
at the end of the long road, and let 
the Venetian galleys provide her with 
“things of complaisance” at a steady 
profit to themselves. She was on the 
sea, no doubt; but on its outer edge. 
She could do nothing. And the Europe, 
which had seen the fall of Rome, hesi- 
tated over six centuries for its next 
great master. And then, suddenly 
there came the thing for which Eng- 
land had unknowingly been waiting. 
At some particular mement or other, 
some one discovered America. The re- 
sult of this discovery upen the position 
of England was instant, and that 
strange phenomenon, the English Secu- 
lar Reformation, if one may so call it, 
appeared; when, having suddenly come 
into view of her stupendous heritage, 
England, strong in the result of her 
500 years of active waiting. but not yet 
seeing exactly where her future lay, 
turned instinctively to the new men 
wha were pioneers of those new ideas 
which were to lead her on to fortune. 
At last, the great stage of the world, 
whose smallest corner had sufticed for 
Egypt and Babylon, was going to be 
peopled up. It was now no longer 
with the Mediterranean and the Red 
Sea, no longer merely with Europe and 
pieces of Asia that the game of history 
was to be played. There had arisen 
another side to the earth and another 
chapter to the book. Columbus had 
done for England that which, in the 
mouth of Canning, had seemed but 
empty rhetoric; and without, of course, 
knowing it a bit, had prepared the way 
for the English supremacy. 

For then, and not till then, her unique 
position, which of course she had al- 
ways really had, could begin to tell; 
and her people, left to themselves to 
develop in their own way under a 
northern sky, were happily able almost 
at once to take advantage of it. Slowly 


but surely, as the outer lands became 
inhabited, the trade began to run; and 
with equal sureness the extraordinary 
centrality of England began to tell. 
The brains, the energies of all the 
world began to come in to share the 
profit at the centre, as they had flocked 
to Rome, to Egypt, before us; and at 
this moment what it means we know. 
If you want to go from Alaska to Peru 
to-day you come by London. Syria, 
which sees the tea trade pags her 
doors, yet gets all her tea from Liver- 
pool. If any business in any part of 
the globe is to be done with any hope 
of real success at all, it must have an 
office in London; and if the effects of 
permanent centrality be doubted, a 
visit to the London docks will soon dis- 
pel that doubt. And almost every day 
the effects of her increasing and per- 
manent centrality, as the far off coun- 
tries gradually develop and people up, 
are becoming clearer. For every hotel 
in London twenty years ago there are 
now ten. For every omnibus of ten 
years ago there are now twenty. Al- 
ready our greater engineers are coming 
forward with plans for dealing with 
the extraordinary movement there; 
and the streets of the City of London 
are almost impassable during business 
hours. For all the movements of the 
world to-day London is the undoubted 
centre. And the more the outer coun- 
tries develop and strengthen the great- 
er will the importance of that natural 
centre become. 

Here surely, then, is the difference 
between England and the paramount- 
cies before her. Civilizations before us 
have risen high indeed, and fallen very 
lew. Egypt was great and now is a 
shame; Babylon lived and is dead. But 
if in what I have thought there is a 
germ of truth, the causes which 
wrecked them can never operate to 
wreck us, and the only possible 
changes now are changes entirely to 
our advantage. For the sea-centre of 
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the whole world is now irretrievably 
fixed. 

It will, perhaps, be mainly objected 
to this conclusion that the doings of 
men are never strictly logical nor 
strictly in accordance with any prin- 
ciple which can be stated. That is 
true; but it seems to be no real objec- 
tion. For the conclusion merely is that 
paramountcy is always to be looked for 
successfully in one particular position 
of the trading world; the advantage of 
which position arises not from human 
action at all, but merely from that per- 
haps rather disregarded political force, 
the nature of things. The conclusion, 
in short, deals not at all with the pos- 
sessors of paramountcy, but solely with 
its position. 

In spite, therefore, of this knowledge, 
which I fully grasp, I cannot help be- 
lieving that the above position is good; 
that power has always been found 
eventually to reside at the earth’s 
cross roads, that those roads are al- 
ways in the sea, and that the continual 
wars of early history which have 
seemed to so many historians to mould 
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the destinies of peoples were really but 
unknowing attempts to bend or stop 
by force the operation of a principle 
which was in every case found event- 
ually too strong to be resisted. 

And if this is so, then it follows with 
the utmost certainty that England has 
been given, perhaps by chance, pos- 
sibly by something higher, the position 
which, in the end, was certain to se- 
cure for her, if the earth were ever 
fully opened up, the ultimate predomi- 
nance; that England is supreme for the 
same reasons that every other domi- 
nant power has been supreme; but that, 
set as she is, in the midst of all lands— 
lands which can hardly now in any 
great proportion go back fundamental- 
ly upon their developments—she is des- 
tined, to stand above them all in dura- 
bility, and secure in her Rational Hori- 
zon, which girdles all the earth, to last 
in supremacy, if it be so, until the ends 
of time. 

Paramountcy, in fact, rests for good 
in England, That it shall also rest for 
good with Englishmen, it is the busi- 
ness of English statesmen to take care. 

G. Stewart Bovles. 
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Cowslips, sweetlips, smelling of the summer, 
Coming with the cuckoo, bringing in the May, 

Lifting heads in pastures, where the cattle spare you, 
Waiting to be gathered when the children come to play. 


Daffodils were golden, nodding in the uplands, 
Golden in the marshes flares the marigold: 

Softer hued the cowslips, winsomer and sweeter— 
Sure the soul of flowers is the odor that they hold. 


Faint and soft and honeyed, fragrant as the kine’s breath, 
Wafted airs of cowslips gladden London streets; 
Yellow-speckled handfuls, pennyworths of sunshine, 
To the dusty passers they are lavish of their sweets. 


Stephen Gwynn. 
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ENOCH—A BORN NATURALIST. 


“ *Taint to zay ez us grudges the lad 
’ees bit o’ keep an’ shalter, no vay! Us 
dawn’t vind the miss of thickey; I 
reckon not. I zays to my maister, 
when the old man was a took, I zays, 
‘Thickey boy shall come ’ome along 0’ 
us,’ I zays. ‘I reckon the Lord ’ull zee 
as us dawn’t want fer what us gies to 
’ee.””” Ann Tapcott looked at the 
young parson for commendation of 
such a worthy sentiment as the regard- 
ing of Providence in the light of a prof- 
itable speculation. 

She was a good-hearted, easy-going 
creature, and acting under a generous 
impulse—one that has become a truism 
fortunately in cottage life—had not hes- 
itated to add another to the many 
mouths which a none too liberal patri- 
mony had to feed. 

The Reverend Joseph picked a diffi- 
cult way between the many household 
gods with which Ann’s kitchen was 
littered, and, settling his long limbs out 
of the path of Ann’s sweeping opera- 
tions, gave his attention to the consid- 
eration of young Enoch’s future career 
in life. 

The vicar took his parochial responsi- 
bilities seriously, and the fate of his 
young parishioner weighed heavily on 
his very conscious conscience. Enoch 
attended neither church nor Sunday 
school, It was a shocking state of af- 
fairs in a well-regulated parish. The 
vicar chafed at the bare thought. 

“Yes, Ann, I am sure that you have 
behaved with much charity, with ex- 
cessive kindness towards the boy. I 
ean only hope that he is proportionate- 
ly grateful to you and your husband.” 

The parson’s long words rarely elicit- 
ed a response from his unsophisticated 
hearers; they judged a non-committing 
silence to be the wisest answer. 

“Well, zur, ez I say, us jest a done 





what us could fer ’un, not but what 
Enoch ain’t about the quarest chap ez 
iver I clapped eyes on, I niver didn’t 
come upon ’ees ekal. ’Tis up an’ off 
wi’ ’un. Out inter the woods, wet or 
fine, winter or zummer, from dawn to 
dark—reg’lar gipsy, thet’s what ’ee is, 
all made up wi’ birds an’ insecks an’ 
sich ole rummage. I reckon ez Thirza 
James won’t niver put up wi’ ’un in zer 
spick-an-span kitchen, zo ’er won’t! Us 
ain’t got no time to be oncommon per- 
ticlar; but Thirza was alwez mortal 
tidy, an’ niver couldn’t stand men or 
boys a-bastlin’ up ’er places.” Ann’s 
home certainly bore small traces of ex- 
treme fastidiousness in its household 
arrangements; but her hearer, thinking 
of the spotless state of his own vicar- 
age kitchen, presided over by the en- 
ergetic and impregnable domesticity of 
Thirza James, appreciated to the full 
the force of Ann’s conjecture as to 
Thirza’s collaboration in his new 
scheme of taking Enoch as an indoor 
lad at the vicarage. 

“I daresay the boy will soon tame 
down. We must make allowance for 
his sad disadvantages. No doubt he 
will quickly get into different ways and 
habits under tuition and training.” 

Ann shook her head sceptically. 

“I dawn’t zay ez ’ee is a bad boy— 
‘ee ain’t; but ‘ees quare. Thet’s about 
the size o’ it, zur, "ees oncommon quare. 
Old Enoch, ’ees grandfer, was a bit 
sim’lar, alwez out in the woods an’ 
fields, a-catchin’ wild birds an’ sich— 
an’ I spose the boy turns arter ’ee. 
Though ’ee ain’t lazy, ’ee can work, an’ 
‘ee wull work too. I dawn’t com-plain, 
an’ I only ’ope as yii’ll find the zame. 
But, as I zay, ’tis a quare chap, zo tis!” 

Thus was initiated the effort, one in 
which wiser men than the Reverend 
failed disastrously—that 
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of endeavoring to mould the human ex- 
ception by modes and methods suited 
only for the moulding of the human 
rule. 

Enoch was certainly a strange-look- 
ing lad, not at all the usual ruddy- 
cheeked, round-faced, country-boy type 
of being. The most conspicuous thing 
about his appearance was his vivid red 
hair; it was not sandy or carroty, but 
of an intense deep red, and it stuck 
out from his great pale face like a flam- 
ing aureole. His pallor was not the 
colorlessness of ill-health, but that 
which is often the complement of his 
particular shade of hair—a healthy suf- 
fused pallor, as delicately fine as any 
girl’s. His gray eyes were set rather 
far apart and deeply in his head, while 
they had that curious narrowing effect 
that is always to be seen in the eyes of 
people who are given to close observa- 
tion of things that may only be discov- 
ered at all by close observation. 

He had something of the air of a 
wild thing of the woods about him— 
a strange, silent unhappiness at direct 
personal attention being concentrated 
on himself, a dumbness even under 
close questioning that his clerical bene- 
factor found unutterably trying. The 
vicar thought with irritation that open 
defiance would be easier to successfully 
combat than Enoch’s awkward speech- 
lessness. 

He meant well by the lad, undoubted- 
ly well, but they were at opposite ends 
of unmeeting paths, and the Reverend 
Joseph did not possess any mental en- 
gineering skill in the construction of 
communicative bridges. If the situa- 
tion of affairs in the rehabilitation of 
Enoch was something of a trial to his 
trainer, it was more than that to the 
victim of the experiment himself. 
There was hardly a point at which he 
did not suffer with the acute unuttered 
suffering of an undeveloped nature in a 
distractingly new and uncongenial en- 
vironment. 





It was not Thirza’s rough words or 
scant patience that he minded. It 
seemed to Enoch as natural that hu- 
man beings should scold, and upbraid, 
and misunderstand, as that the sky: 
should be gray and the clouds hang 
low on a wet day; he would as soon 
have thought of feeling surprised at 
the one as at the other. They were in- 
evitable facts. 

What mattered most were the 
strange, tidy clothes, with all the con- 
straints of respectability to be observed 
in their wearing, without any handy 
rents or convenient hiding-places—gar- 
ments that resented their wearer’s prog- 
ress through thorn hedges or over a 
tree-branch, making of life, to one who 
had never recognized such inconse- 
quent details, a hideous burden. There, 
were, too, all manner of useless ob- 
Servances as to settled meal-times and 
frequent ablutions, on which Thirza 
rigorously insisted—foolish ways, to 
Enoch’s thinking, that only complicated 
existence unnecessarily for the indi- 
vidual. 

“Git thickey boy inter hees meals, 
zur, is more’n I can do. I alwez heerd 
as boys was ’earty, but, bless yii, 
Enoch dawn’t zim to care whether ’ee 
ates to-day or to-morrer.” Thirza did 
not realize that to a nature essentially 
careless of what is termed “creature 
comforts”—one, moreover, to whom a 
few crusts and a slice of rough meat 
was the most meal-like repast he had 
known—arbitrary times for eating, just 
because it was eating-time, meant 
nothing at all. 

Thirza’s scorn as to the success of 
her master’s experiment was thinly 
veiled. The bulwark of her consent 
had been carried by storm, the vicar 
not daring to risk defeat by more strat- 
egic methods. 

“°*Tis your own ‘ouse, zur, to do as 
yii’m plazed in.” Thirza had bowed to 
destiny with rhetorical submission, and 
the Reverend Joseph, knowing in his 
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secret heart that Thirza’s admission 
was merely a display of rhetoric, and 
that though in bare actuality the house 
was his own, yet as certainly he had no 
license to do as he pleased in it, capitu- 
lated too. 

“Of course the boy will understand 
that he is to obey you implicity; he is 
to do just as you direct. Ann tells me 
that he is an excellent worker;” where- 
at Thirza had smiled grimly and ob- 
served that she “niver heerd tell o’ the 
lad ez would do what anybody save his 
own wickedness was a mind tii.”” The 
vicar was afraid that Thirza’s appar- 
ent harshness would dishearten Enoch. 
He did not guess that the boy was 
shrewd enough to find out that the old 
woman’s tongue was the roughest part 
of her nature, or that, in fact, gentle 
methods would have rendered them 
both supremely uncomfortable in their 
dealings towards one another. 

“Jest crazy about live things, that’s 
what yii be. But let me catch ’ee a- 
bringin’ any o’ thickey trade inside 
thees door, out yii goes at t’other end 
o’ a birch rod; zo I warn ’ee!” With 
such-like friendly admonitions Thirza 
strove to safeguard the immaculate ti- 
diness of her domain. Enoch rarely an- 
swered her tirades; he never spoke un- 
less for the immediate purpose of ob- 
taining or communicating definite in- 
formation. 

In the dim labyrinth of his own 
mind there was a prejudice against 
this common vehicle of expression. 
His dear animals and birds under- 
stood him better without speech 
than clattering human beings with 
their eternal talk and questionings; 
therefore he preferred silence person- 





ally. 
The medium of expression that other 


silent folk seek in books or art came 
to Enoch in the skies and hills, whose 
every form and changing shadows he 
was never tired of watching; in the 
music of running water; above all, in 
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the presence of soft, timid, wild crea- 
tures, with whom so large a part of his 
young life had been spent. 

Enoch was never lonely, seldom un- 
happy, except when those irksome lim- 
its of his altered life forced themselves 
upon his consciousness. True it was 
that he suffered at times from the nat- 
ural disdain of the village boys at an 
existence so alien in its methods from 
their own. Enoch accepted this also 
as but part of a natural law. Every- 
thing had at times to resist attack. 
Did not birds flee from the pursuing 
hawk, hares and burrowing creatures 
from the marauding fox? 

He bore it patiently until the moment 
came to turn and rend his tormentors; 
which feat, to the surprise of the afore- 
said tormentors, he accomplished as 
expeditiously as one of their superior 
selves, 

Enoch’s severest trial, however, un- 
der the new dispensation, was the ef- 
forts made by the vicar for the im- 
provement of his neglected theology. 
After much thought on the subject the 
young man had come to the conclusion 
that Enoch should be subjected to pri- 
vate spiritual tuition before going to 
mix with more advanced students in 
the publicity of the Sunday school. 
Every evening, therefore, Enoch cast a 
regretful glance at all the outdoor de- 
lights that he was forced to relinquish, 
and made an even more exigeant toilet 
than ordinarily under Thirza’s com- 
manding eloquence, 

“Now, then, do ’ee call they boots 
clane enough fer a carpet floor? Jest 
walk outside and polish ’em off daycint. 
I ain’t gwine to hev yii a-trapesin’ 
through my clane passages as ef ’twas 
a stable-yard.” 

The Reverend Joseph’s simply fur- 
nished study appeared an alarmingly 
splendid apartment to Enoch’s eyes, 
which in truth had known few apart- 
ments of any kind. The blue heavens 
for ceiling and a carpet of grass were 
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the plenishings with which Enoch was 
most familiar. 

He felt the helplessness of a trapped 
animal; and what made it all the more 
inextricable was the underlying convic- 
tion, that had somehow forced itself 
upon the lad’s intelligence, that these 
futile efforts were directed by a sin- 
cere interest for his own welfare. 

If he could have evolved a semblance 
of hostility to himself, he might have 
got away with a clear unfettered con- 
science and left all these poor philan- 
thropic endeavors behind; but there 
was a thraldom in the obvious kindness 
of the Reverend Joseph’s heart that 
held him captive against his will. The 
weekly Scripture instruction was there- 
fore to be endured with the other woes, 
and teacher and taught stumbled 
through what each in differing proc- 
esses of mental wrestling had estab- 
lished as a pre-eminent duty towards 
the other. 

The vicar would have been incredibly 
astonished could he have understood 
Enoch’s attitude towards himself; it 
was never formulated even to the lad’s 
self. To speak paradoxically, Enoch's 
thoughts were always rather feelings 
tnan thoughts. If his instructor had 
used some of the grand, natural imag- 
ery of the Old Testament, it would by 
force of association have brought its 
own meaning to the boy’s mind; but 
the dialectical subtleties of the Epistles 
said nothing to his reason, because he 
had no handle to grip by which he 
might attach himself to reality, and 
thus bring the two aspects of life into 
symmetry and cohesion. 

“I hope you are endeavoring to fix 
your attention, Enoch. It is of no use, 
unless you try to understand.” 

“Ess, zur.” 

Enoch’s eyes would return from the 
drift of saffron cloud in the west and 
fasten themselves on the print, which, 
although he could manage to read 
slowly. was after all only the symbols 
665 
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of things, and never brought the things 
themselves before his mental eyes. 
“Lawks-a-massey, ow the passon cait 
think as ’ee is a-’gwine to drave book- 
larnin’ inter a head chock-full o’ out- 
door stuff and nonsense, I dunnaw; 
might jest as well try to turn a wild 
bird inter a tame canary,” Thirza 
would remark, with more perception 
of the essential qualities of things than 
her reverend master. “Turn thickey 
lad out in the fields, an’ I guess as ’ow 
"ee can larn more than all the printed 
books on the passon’s shelves can tache 


‘un; zome volks, though, ‘ull drave 
theer own hoss-an’-cart, though ‘tis 


over ’edge an’ ditch, an’ no farder on 
in the end, an’ I reckon as our maister, 
fer all ’ees mild ways, is made zame 
pattern.” Thirza’s eyes, despite their 
narrow outlook, could yet: apparently 
discover all that was to be seen under 
their ken. 

Enoch’s deliverer was at hand, very 
hear at hand, in the person of a rare 
visitor to the quiet little vicarage. The 
deus ex machina was an old college 
chum of the parson, whose name in 
the world of scientific travel and in- 
vestigation stood highly esteemed as 
an authority. Westleigh knew nothing 
of these distinctions; to them he was 
simply a stranger, and as such, an ob- 
ject of speculative interest per se. The 
friendship subsisting between the two 
yen was one of those strangely con- 
stituted attachments based on differ- 
ences rather than on fundamental sim- 
ilarities. They were strong contrasts 
in almost every point and taste. , 

Wetherham was a great, silent giant, 
large-limbed, large-minded, large-heart- 
ed. His ways in the world had been 
diverse and he had dealt 
with men and affairs, with many mak- 
ings of history in distant Indian prov- 


inces. 


extensive: 


He had lived where convention- 
ality and social standards meant noth- 
ing, and the only thing to be reckoned 
with was that red matter. that amal- 
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gam of soul and body, beast and man 
—humanity alone. 

The Reverend Joseph, as might be in- 
ferred, was not keenly sympathetic 
with every point of view of his old 
friend; they veered in opposite 
eourses since their ’Varsity days, cu- 
riously opposite courses; but those days 
still formed an infrangible link, and 
Wetherham always came down to the 
little West Country village to spend 
part of his leave with the vicar. 

Thirza had been in a state of vol- 
canic energy in consequence of the ex- 
pected visitor, all manner of unneces- 
sary details had been discussed; chaot- 
ic domestic disturbances, that to the 
lay mind seemed to have no possible 
bearing on the arrival of a single visi- 
tor with simple masculine tastes, had 
taken place. 

“I bain’t gwine to hev it zaid as I zot 
lazy, wi’ hangings dirty to be got up, 
an’ winder-curtains, too; not but what 
I knaws as men-volk be most ez blind 
ez bats, an’ ez long ez yii vills theer 
stummicks the ’ouse may be like ’igh- 
gaol fer all the notice they takes of a 
body’s wark fer their com-fort. Bless 
yer sawl, the very last time ez I took 
up the carpets, maister niver as much 
as knawed they'd bin off the vloor! I 
zometimes wonder what on airth the 
Almighty a troubled to give men-folk 
eyesight fer; ’tis mortal small use as 
they makes of it.” 

Enoch, to whom these remarks were 
directed, was engaged in feeding two 
baby rabbits with milk that they 
sucked from off his finger-tip. He had 
found them in the road, and had 
brought the poor little deserted family 
home with him. 

“Jest gie over sich fiilishness, 


had 


and 


put thickey scrawling things away.” 
The lad rose and bestowed his pets 
in a nest of soft hay in the stable, won- 
dering the while how it came about 
that the generality of human beings 
bothered over things that were rela- 
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tively unimportant, and despised so 
much in the world that was fascinat- 
ingly wonderful. 

The vicar’s visitor did not necessitate 
any burdensome forms of entertain- 
ment. For the most part he read, 
smoked and wrote extensively.. The 
latter process excited great amazement 
in Thirza’s breast. “I dii declare, it 
reg’lar "mazes me tii zee volks a scrib- 
ble-scrallin’ in thickey fashion, zo it 
dii! Whativer they vinds to zay ez 
more’n I can picter. I dawn’t put pen 
to paper meself but wance a year tii 
Christmas, when I writes to me cousin 
Jemima tii Bristol, an’ ’ow to vill up 
trey zides ez more’n I knaws, zo ’tis!”’ 

In the intervals of reading and cor- 
respondence, the visitor took long 
walks with his host, or whipped a 
stream without that host’s company; 
for the vicar eschewed sport of every 
kind. 

The Reverend Joseph opened his 
troubled parochial soul to his old 
friend. Somehow people had a way of 
confiding in Wetherham—people whose 
connection with himself was infinitely 
slighter than that of the vicar of West- 
leigh. There was an air of comforting 
strength and knowledge, blended with 
a certain sane wisdom of one who has 
seen more than most men of what is 
vaguely termed “the world.” 

Wetherham’s advice was always giv- 
en so quietly that it was more than 
likely in the end that the confider never 
realized it as advice at all, but merely 
his own lucid explanation of his diffi- 
culties that had solved the problem. 
Such a nature was Richard Wether- 
ham, whom most were proud to call 
friend, and to which many added the 
title of benefactor, though the latter 
had to be bestowed in secret, for Weth- 
erham had no taste for open expres- 
sions of gratitude towards himself. 

To Wetherham therefore the Kever- 
end Joseph unburdened himself con- 
cerning his unsuccessful efforts in the 
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social and spiritual regeneration of 
Enoch. “He is such an odd boy, Rich- 
ard. I really feel, after three months’ 
continuous and earnest effort, that I 
have got no nearer to him than in the 
very beginning.” 

“Umph,” grunted his friend, “there 
are worse faults than that of oddity, in 
my eyes. What particular form does 
Enoch’s oddity favor?” 

“He is so untamed, always wander- 
ing off in the woods and fields. I be- 
lieve he has an acquaintance with 
every wild thing in the neighborhood, 
and yet he is often ignorant of ordinary 
facts that are known by the youngest 
Board School pupil of to-day.” 

“He sounds interesting; and, after 
all, a lad who has a gift of observation, 
and can deduce from that observation, 
owns a possession of infinitely greater 
value than any store of mere parrot- 
learned facts. I must know this young 
naturalist, we ought to have ideas in 
common.” 

Some days later Enoch, coming 
across the fields from the village, en- 
countered his master’s visitor—a tall 
figure in a shabby old Norfolk suit, 
with an array of fishing-flies stuck in 
the cap pulled down over his kindly, 
crooked features, and a rod in his hand. 

He sang cheerily as he made his way 
through the thick grass, in a voice 
whose lustiness was unfortunately un- 
matched by any capacity for musical 
harmony. 

“Hello, my lad, aren’t you young 
Enoch? Come and carry my rod along, 
if you will.” 

Enoch’s grave, startled eyes met a 
pair of keen gray ones, the gravity of 
which was dashed by a_ twinkling 
smile; and suddenly he felt, with an 
instinct that was indubitable, that here 
was a man the like of whose kind he 
had never known before. 

They did not speak much as they 
made their way across the meadow to 
the lane beyond. It was a sunny after- 
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noon, with long rays slanting from the 
southwest, and glancing through the 
tender young green of budding elm and 
beech, that made a soft color-scheme 
against the mild blue of a spring sky. 
Wetherham glanced intently at the lad 
from time to time. He liked the re- 
liant set of the well-shaped head, the 
determined line of throat and chin and 
the directness of the earnest 
eyes. 

“Timid, untamed, alive as a 
deer,” he said to himself. 

The mop of red hair caught the light 
and flamed round the pale quiet face. 
Enoch pushed it away from his eyes 
with impatient fingers. Wetherham 
noted the play of the muscles, and the 
long litheness of supple wrist; for all 
his coarse work, Enoch’s fingers were 
yet those of one who touches lightly 
and dexterously things and creatures 
too delicate to be treated otherwise. 

“I wonder what the lad’s pedigree is; 
there is other than peasant blood in 
those veins, I'll swear!” 

They spoke of the neighborhood and 
the fishing, Enoch putting in a shy 
pregnant observation now and then. 
Wetherham talked of sport in many 
parts of the world with the knowledge 
of first-hand experience. 

When they reached the vicarage gate 
Enoch hesitated, and then burst into 
a flushing, flurried statement. 

“I reckon, ef zo be ez yii want to 
knaw anythin’ spacial about these 
parts, ez I can tull’ee most as much 
about ’em, zur, as most volks.” Then 
he made a bolt for the back-yard, and 
found almost relief in Thirza’s fusil- 
lade of reproach and invective against 
his unpunctuality; for a_ strange, 
quickening interest stirred his young 
pulses, a tingling unfamiliarity that 
was near to pain at contact with some- 
body who understood, and loved too, 
the things that meant most in life to 
himself. 

Wetherham 


young 


young 


went to his _ letters. 
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“Umph,” he ejaculated as his thought 
turned to the boy he had just left, 
“there’s material here, I fancy, be- 
yond the plastic efforts of our friend 
Joseph!”’ 


Thevicarwas perturbed, sensibly per- 
turbed; something had gone wrong 
with the carefully thought-out arrange- 
ments, the arrangements for the Arch- 
deacon’s visitation. He smoothed his 
furrowed brow with nervous fingers. 

“Really, Richard, it is most disastrous 
—most unprecedented. I am afraid 
that I shall hardly have a moment with 
you all this week; I shall be so tied by 
this unfortunate business.” 

“Don’t worry your head over me, old 
man. I shall be as right as rain with 
a rod and a smoke this weather, espe- 
cially if you can spare Enoch to come 
along too. I fancy the boy can give 
me some valuable wrinkles about your 
precious little stream—I beg its pardon, 
river.” 

“Certainly, of course you can have 
Enoch! I was just thinking that I must 
forego his evening tuition in my press 
of business this week.” 

“Pass it over into my hands, Joe. I 
won’t answer for the orthodoxy; but 
it shall be the best I can do, I prom- 


” 


ise. 
Thus began days that for Enoch were 


one long procession of rapture and 
delight. 

Thirza was fluently scornful of these 
excursions. “’Tis fiilish enough in 
boys; but when it comes to men grown 
a-trapesin’ off by daybreak, ’tis more’n 
I hev got common patience wi’, zo 'tis! 
Wull theer, ef theer ’eads be empty, 
I'll take care ez theer stummicks ain't. 


I knaw what men be, a-comin’ ’ome 


*ungry an’ cross ez two sticks.’ 

So Thirza packed a liberal luncheon 
basket, and Enoch shouldered it and 
tramped away into this new land of 
fellowship, that seemed Fairyland it- 
self, set about with the beauty of a 
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county that its children consider the 
very fairest in the British Isles. 

“This is famous, having company. It 
is apt to be lonely with nobody but 
oneself all day.” The notion of acting 
as ameliorator of anybody’s loneliness 
was a sufficiently novel idea to leave 
Enoch without any appropriate an- 
swer. Enoch had no fund of small- 
talk, which Wetherham instinctively 
divined; so he ran on in a monologue, 
talking carelessly, to put the lad at 
his ease. 

By degrees however, Enoch’s shyness 
disappeared under the spell of Wether- 
ham’s personality. He did not guess 
that the flow of anecdote and adven- 
ture poured out so freely for his bene- 
fit was one which the greatest in the 
land eagerly seized a rare opportunity 
of hearing. Royal Societies and such 
like eminencies meant nothing to 
Enoch’s simple ears. 

Bit by bit the veil was drawn aside, 
and Wetherham looked into the nature 
of the lad that the village called “reg- 
*lar quare” and the Reverend Joseph 
“odd.” Wetherham found it a very 
beautiful nature to his comprehending 
gaze; it was undeveloped, untutored. a 
strange mixture of knowledge and ig- 
norance, with curious standardsof duty 
and action that alternately amused and 
in a sense hurt, by the implication of 
crass neglect, this interested beholder 
of the boy. 

Sometimes they fished, in silence, in 
dim pools where the branches dipped 
in the stream and little banks of reed 
and swaying grasses sloped up to the 
rich meadows on either side; or Weth- 
erham lay on his back in the sun, with 
his cap over his eyes and a pipe in his 
mouth, listening to the slow speech of 
the lad opposite, lazily throwing in a 
stray ejaculation or a brief comment 
of his own. He saw that any display 
of effort to draw him out would result 
in Enoch’s sensitive withdrawal. like 
a snail into a shell, that ridicule or mis- 
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understanding would seal his lips and 
set anew the barrier that was but just 
beginning to be broken down between 
himself and another of his kind. 
Enoch knew every inch of the country 
around, each reach of the river, its cur- 
rents and sandy banks, its angling pe- 
culiarities, and natural flies, and bait 
that would lure when no fly that was 
ever strung would tempt the knowing 
fellows. 

“I can’t a-bide to ketch ’em nayther,” 
he would say, as he plucked a handful 
of grass and laid a fat silver-bellied, 
dusky-skinned trout upon it, touching 
the moist, gleaming skin with gentle 
finger; and for all his sportsman-like 
instincts Wetherham understood the 
boy, and answered his flushing state- 
ment sympathetically. 

“Aye, aye, Enoch; but we give them 
their chance, nevertheless—e:ways the 
best chance, if we are true sportsmen.” 

Wetherham discovered that the depth 
of Enoch’s store of natural facts was 
gained by the medium of first-hand ob- 
servation, and was observed, with that 
unfailing instinct of the inherent nat- 
uralist, as completely as possible from 
the point of view of the observed rath- 
er than of the observer. 

He knew the ways and habits of 
stoat and weasel, otter and cub, squirrel 
and mole, as intimately as, and far 
more understandingly than, any game- 
keeper. Birds’ notes and habits, mi- 
grations and buildings, and the smaller 
ereatures, ant and spider, beetle and 
cricket, were all familiarities to Enoch, 
whose only playmates and recreative 
interest they had been, 

“Have you ever read any books about 
these sort of things?” Wetherham 
asked one day, when struck by Enoch’s 
omission of the generic names of 
that about which he spoke; they 
were to him known only by their local 
nomenclature, often especially charac- 
teristic despite the unscientific title. 

“Bukes?” asked Enoch from his 
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squatting position at Wetherham’s feet. 
“I ain’t niver heerd tell ez bukes was 
wrote about sich-like.”” The books that 
had mostly come in Enoch’s way had 
not inspired him with a taste for liter- 
ature, being to his unliterary mind 
merely concerned with dull meaning- 
less facts that had no relation to com- 
mon life or the things he loved. 

“Oh yes; there are some very good 
books written about them. Of course, 
a great many are not worth the paper 
on which they are printed; but I must 
let you start on one of mine that will 
teach you a lot about the minutiwe and 
alphabet of entomology.” Wetherham 
did not reflect that the absolute name 
of his especial taste as yet was un- 
known to his listener. 


The parish absorbed all the vicar's 
energies, much to Thirza’s disgust. 

“Ez I zays tii passon, I zays: Yii 
dii yer duty be ’em Sundays, an’ I 
dawn’t zee why yer should be arter ’em 
weeken-days tii; a-boltin yer males ez 
yii ain’t no more taste o’ yer food then 
ef ’twas a bit o’ ole shoe leather ‘stead 
o’ best tender-zide.’” Thirza was garru- 
lous to Wetherham, whose most atten- 
tive silence had quite won the citadel 
of her good graces. 

“Never mind, Thirza; I appreciate 
your meals to the full if your master 
doesn’t; but you are a veritable cordon 
bleu.” 

Enoch rose long before daybreak to 
get through his work—work that was 
now suddenly and mysteriously light. 
He was hardly conscious yet of this 
new force that had entered into his 
soul and set it vibrating in every chord, 
responsive to the first comprehending 
touch of human sympathy. He was 
vaguely aware that there, outside his 
Paradise, stood the angel of departure 
with drawn sword; but he thrust away 
the rending thought, for his present 
happiness was all-sufficing. 

“Whativer hey a come upon ‘ee, I 
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dawn’t knaw. <A body would zim ez 
yii was vair pixy-led.” Thirza had a 
dim notion that something in the lad 
had changed. She would often fix her 
sharp old eyes upon him, when he was 
not looking, and wonder what this al- 
teration was that she could trace in his 
face and ways. 

The vicar was far too absorbed at 
present to consider Enoch. He asked 
absently what Wetherham could make 
of him; but his interest was so plainly 
centred: in the mass of letters and de- 
tails from which he detached a brief 
attention with obvious distress, that 
Wetherham only grunted a reply that 
meant nothing. 

“I must talk to you later on, friend 
Joseph,” he observed mentally, as he 
looked across the table to the worried 
face opposite. “I am afraid that you 
are as blind as a bat—a dear, well- 
meaning, kind-hearted old bat; but 
blind, nevertheless. You may whittle 
away until kingdom come, but you will 
never succeed in fitting that square peg 
of an Enoch into the little round hole 
of village life.”” With which conjunction 
of mixed metaphor the parson’s visitor 
betook himself to rest. 

“The boy is a born naturalist, my 
dear man, neither more nor less; and if 
you let his talent stay ‘wrapped in a 
napkin,’ as the old Book says, you 
will be committing a mistake that I 
consider little less than criminal. Do 
you know that, without the remotest 
theoretical knowledge of entomology, 
that boy can discriminate accurately 
between Argynis Selene and Euphrosyne, 
between——” 

“You don’t understand, my 
Richard, that I am morally responsi- 
ble for Enoch’s spiritual training. If 
I allow him to go, as you suggest, to be 
brought up as a naturalist, how do I 
know that he will receive definite 


dear 


Church privileges such as would be 
afforded him in his life here? 


You 
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must consider my responsibilities in 
this matter.” 

Wetherham did not answer for a mo- 
ment. The smile had vanished from 
his kind eyes, and they looked stern 
and determined. He knew that in the 
end he would get his way, as, when 
he set his mind conclusively to a thing, 
he invariably did, but to-night his old 
friend’s opposition seemed to strike a 
false note. 

“Don’t you trouble your orthodox old 
head about that little lad’s spiritual 
state. His Creator has seen fit to give 
him as fine a soul, as quick sympathies, 
and as sensitive an ideal of duty as 
might dwell in the breast of a boy 
brought up on the Athanasian Creed 
and suckled on the Rubrics. I think 
we may safely surmise that such good 
material is not ruined in the process 
of a closer union with that Creator's 
works, without our poor bungling ef- 
fort. For my part, I have found many 
a Christian who possessed less reverent 
content with his Maker and his works 
than Enoch owns. Bless me, Joseph; I 
have been usurping your privilege and 
preaching like one o’clock!” 

The vicar shook his head and said it 
was plausible but not, strictly speak- 
ing, good Churchmanship; whereat 
Wetherham replied to the former's hor- 
ror, that he never supposed it was. 

“Suppose that you were allowed to 
choose your work in the world, Enoch 
—precious few of us are given the 
chance—but, if you might, what would 
you like best to do?” 

Enoch’s slow, questioning gaze met 
his inquirer. 

“I dawn’t zim ez I jest knaw what 
yii be meanin’, zur. I reckon ez I ken 
turn me hand to all zorts, zo be as ‘tis 
wanted like.” 

“Yes, yes; butit happens, luckily, that 
we usually do best what we like best 
doing. Therefore in reality it is the 
truest economy that we should be set 
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doing that particular sort of work. Na- 
ture doesn’t ask a mole to fly at times, 
or a swallow to burrow. Do you un- 
derstand?” 

“Ess vay! I thinks, time anu agen, 
as us dawn’t half understan’ ’ow ’tis all 
a zet out—iverythin’ made accordin’ 
to use. It dii reg’lar zim, mornin’-time 
or sich when ’tis all a-lyin’ afore me 
eyesez I ain’t niver a zeed it proper. It 
comes over me, the vields, an’ birds, 
an’ trees, an’ us all takin’ it nateral, as 
if *twas nort.” Enoch’s voice trembled 
at this long temerity of utterance. 

Wetherham quoted below his breath: 


A fancy from a flower-bell, some one’s 
death, 

A chorus ending from Euripides, 

And that’s enough for fifty hopes and 
fears, 

As old and new at once as nature’s self, 

To rap and knock and enter in our soul. 


Enoch loved the sound of that level 
voice, although the beautiful lines were 
meaningless to his ears. It made him 
happy just to hear its tones. 

“You did not answer my question,” 
Wetherham went on after a silence— 
a long friendly’ silence—that had 
fallen between them. “Do you 
know, my boy, that there are men 
who work at what you do just for 
pleasure in the doing? The world calls 
them naturalists—and truly so, for only 
those whom Mother Nature summons 
can aptly discover her secrets. It is by 
no means easy work. There is a tre- 
mendous deal to be learnt of all man- 
ner of subjects that those who are ig- 
norant of the science think have no 
bearing on it whatever; there are hard, 
uninteresting details to be thoroughly 
mastered, and troublesome methods to 
be practised. Only inborn taste and 
determination can carry a_ student 
through it all. Do you think that you 
could learn and study and work to be- 
come a naturalist yourself some day, 
if I set you in the way?” 


Enoch got up tremblingly; he was 
shaking with the excitement of the 
idea that this bewildering, enchanting 
description conjured up in his mind. 

“I reckon ez I ain’t no ways equal to 
sich”—there was a curiously deep note 
in his voice. I reckon as I couldn't 
niver larn it all”—he put his quivering, 
supple hands on the strong ones before 
him. “I zim as I ain’t got it in me to 
mind the bukes an’ larnin’; but if zo 
be ez yii give me the chance yii zay, 
zur, I knaw ez I'd liefer kill meself a- 
tryin’ than—than live all me days any 
otherwise, I reckon thickey way——” 
His voice stopped abruptly, as he 
turned away to hide the shaming, start- 
ing tears. 

“Then, my boy, we will try together, 
and—with the parson’s consent—set 
about the experiment at once.” 

Wetherham thought of an old scien- 
tific friend, whose bachelor establish- 
ment would be of a type after Enoch’s 
own heart, and he realized contentedly 
that the only thing left to do was to 
win the parson’s consent. 


“Just a line to tell you that Knoch Is 
getting on famously. Watts predicts 
great things for him and I shall have 
him out with me as soon as it is feas- 
ible. No doubt Enoch has written 
you himself. He is the most absurdly 
grateful little beggar that I ever 
chanced upon. I sail to-morrow. Good- 
bye, old man! I hope that you have for- 
given my unceremonious methods by 
this time. I am afraid that they some- 
what upset your dear old ecclesiastical 
dignity.” 

The Reverend Joseph put down the 
letter with a serious countenance. 

“No doubi it will be advantageous in 
a woridly sense for Enoch’s future. 
Personally, I shall never cease to 
believe but that, if I had been given 
time to persevere with his lessons, I 
should have succeeded well eventually. 
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Richard was always prone to act on 
impulse.” 

Thirza was skeptical as to the wis- 
dom of Enoch’s departure, and, truth 
to tell, not unregretful either. 

“Boys be a brave lot o’ trouble, but 
I niver ain’t a got me stair-carpets bate 
like thickey lad would let go to ’em, no 
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vay! I dessey ez thic ole bird-stuf- 
fin’’’—Thirza persisted in regarding 
Enoch’s new career as closely con- 
cerned with practical orniicaclogy— 
“dii take it out o’ a body. I'll mind 
tii send the boy a couple o’ pork-pies 
come nex’ pig-killin’, plaze the Lord!” 
Edith C. M. Dart. 
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VI. 


As I write, the season is dying, and, 
beforethese pagesof the log-book reach 
my reader’s eye, it will be dead. Fash- 
ionable news trickles slowly to Stucco- 
via; and we have only just discovered 
that Society has stolen a march on us, 
and that, while we have been observing 
the Court mourning with Chinese ex- 
actness, Belgravia has been making 
merry as if nothing in particular had 
happened. ° We hear of “tiny dances,” 
which are only distinguished from or- 
dinary balls by the circumstance that 
the invitations are sent out on visiting- 
ecards. The Helots of Park Lane have 
given concerts which cost a thousand 
pounds apiece; and the most authorita- 
tive dames in the peerage have assem- 
bled their brisk and modish crowds at 
Osterley and Syon. It was really too 
bad of “Classy Cuttings” to put us on 
the wrong tack by announcing that the 
King would allow no gaieties this sea- 
son; but, though Bertha is disappointed, 
Selina and I are secretly thankful. 
Ball-going is not much in our way, and 
ball-giving even less. Still, we felt that 


we ought to do our utmost to compen- 
sate the dear girl for her disappoint- 
ments; and we have honestly striven to 
find fresh outlets for her social instinct. 
As a rule, the festivities of a Stucco- 


vian July are bounded by Mrs. Soulsby’s 
garden-party, where we eat ices from 
Whiteley’s and listen to the brass band 
from the Amalgamated Cabdrivers’ Or- 
phan Asylum, while the lower orders of 
the parish rest their elbows on the rail- 
ing of the Gardens and assail us with 
flying sarcasms. But this year Mrs, 
Soulsby, following the example of Lam- 
beth and Fulham, and ignorant of what 
the Duchess of Northumberland and 
Lady Jersey intended, proclaimed in the 
Parish Magazine that her party would 
not take place; so we were driven fur- 
ther afield. The head of my family is 
a member of the M.C.C., and, as he hap- 
pens to be fishing in Norway, he was 
generous enough to give us tickets for 
the Oxford and Cambridge match. We 
made up a little party from Stuccovia, 
and Bertha looked very nice in a white 
frock with a large bunch of cornflow- 
ers. Whether it was purely by accident 
that young Bumpstead turned up on 
the Saturday just as we sat down to 
luncheon I will not venture to say; but 
Selina gave me a meaning look, and I 
left the cold chicken and lobster salad 
to their fate. When play was resumed, 
I found myself sitting close to Mrs. 
Barrington-Bounderley, and, though I 
think her son an odious young snob, I 
could not help feeling some compassion 
for him, as his mother surveyed the 
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ground through her lorgnette, and emit- 
ted a series of shrill comments to which 
a group of grinning undergraduates lis- 
tened with palpable delight. The pavil- 
ion struck her fancy very much. “What 
a capital house that must be to see the 
game from! I see they let windows. 
Dear Randolph, don’t you think you 
could run across and see how much 
they charge?” The umpires caught her 
eye. “Who are those men in white 
smock frocks? What are they for? Oh! 
I understand. I suppose one is a Cam- 
bridge man and the other an Oxonian. 
No? They don’t belong to either Uni- 
versity? Then they don’t care which 
side wins, and that makes them quite 
impartial. What a capital plan!” The 
title of “Captain,” printed after the 
name of S. H. Day, filled this intelligent 
woman with curiosity. “I thought they 
were all students—why do they have 
one Army man? I wonder if he is the 
Captain Day we met at Sandown. I 
wish I wasn’t so shortsighted, for I 
should recognize him in a minute, and 
I should like to ask him to tea. 
Throughout this soliloquy young Bound- 
erley looked exquisitely uncomfortable, 
but his agony reached its climax when 
his mother, after intently watching 
Marsham’s second innings, exclaimed 
with the air of one who suddenly lights 
on an illuminating discovery: “I tell 
you what it is. This man means to go 
on all the evening unless he is stopped. 
Why don’t they take him off and put on 
another?’ 

But the match was only one among 
the many gaieties which Selina, im- 
pelled by sisterly affection, provided for 
Bertha. 

The heat of summer suggesting out- 
door entertainments, we duly made our 
way to the Great County Sale at Earl’s 
Court. Selina, who yields to none in 
her devotion to Royalty, chose a coign 
of vantage near the entrance, and curt- 
seyed into the earth as the Duke of 
Cambridge passed her. The manceuvre, 
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though well planned and prettily exe- 
cuted, somehow missed its effect, but I 
could not help thinking that the Royal 
eye rested rather approvingly on Ber- 
tha, who was standing next her elder 
sister. 

I apprehend that Selina thought the 
same, for she remarked with asperity 
that some one—I did not catch the 
name—had “got very old,” and that, if 
he had not been in his dotage, he must 
have remembered that she had been his 
vis-d-vis in a quadrille at the Loamshire 
Hunt Ball. 

Naturally it was to the Loamshire 
stall that we first directed our steps, 
feeling assured of a welcome from the 
magnates of our own county which 
would tend to re-establish our self-re- 
spect. But somehow the reality did not 
accord with our anticipations. The 
Topham-Sawyers, indeed, were very af- 
fectionate, and hoped that Bertha was 
enjoying her visit to us, “in spite of its 
being such a bad season;” and the wife 
of the head of my family constrained 
me to spend ten shillings on a button- 
hole of her own making. But the 
daughters of the Lord Lieutenant 
seemed indifferent to their old neigh- 
bors; and all paid what I thought was 
unnecessary court to a mountainous 
matron, of aspect more gorgeous than 
gracious, whose name sounded like 
“Goldbug,” and who, as we subsequent- 
ly discovered, has taken the principal 
place in Loamshire for a term of years. 

Mrs. Goldbug had a paragraph to her- 
self in the next issue of “Classy Cut- 
tings,” which described her as clad in 
“a wonderful dress of softest white silk 
with innumerablesmall flounces and an 
enormous black crinoline hat. Beads, 
also, of the most gorgeous kind were 
worn in masses, the chain reaching al- 
most to her feet.” 

The wearer of the enormous black 
crinoline hat stared, I thought, rather 
at Selina, though the 
audibly 


and 
daughter 


insolently 
Lord Lieutenant's 
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murmured in her ear the magic words, 
“Topham-Sawyer,” the spell produced 
no effect. Mrs. Goldbug evidently 
knew nothing about the county, and 
cared less. But the county knew all 
about her, and was working her for all 
she was worth—which I imagine, was 
no trifle. 

Thus mortified where we ought to 
have been made much of, we were not 
long in shaking off the dust of Earl's 
Court from our feet and plunging into 
the depths of the Underground. For, 
indeed, both Selina and Bertha were a 
little tired by their athletic efforts in 
the crowd at Stafford House the night 
before; and it is a characteristic of all 
the Topham-Sawyers that being tired is 
with them a synonym for being cross. 

As soon as it was announced that the 
National Life Boat Institution would 
have a féte at Stafford House, Selina re- 
solved to attend it; and though, as a 
rule, she is economical even to the point 
of parsimony, she hesitated not a mo- 
ment in spending four guineas in tick- 
ets for herself and Bertha. She had got 
hold of a story that the house will 
shortly revert to the Crown, and she 
was determined, as she said, “to see 
the dear old place once again.” The 
period at which she was a habitual fre- 
quenter of its Scagliola halls she con- 
veniently but vaguely indicates as 
“those days.”’ At the Cashington’s last 
dinner-party I overheard her pensively 
murmuring to her neighbor, “No one 
was so much at Stafford House in those 
days. The dear Duchess was the kind- 
est friend I ever had, and wanted to 
present me, only mamma preferred do- 
ing it herself. No, we don’t know the 
present people; and I am not sure we 
should care to. Everything is so com- 
pletely changed. But I can’t help havy- 
ing a feeling for the house where one 
spent so many happy hours, and I 
should like Bertha to see it just for 
once.” 

I believe that these romantic reminis- 


cences do not lack a foundation of fact; 
for the late Mr. Topham-Sawyer sate 
on a railway board with the late Duke 
of Sutherland, and his wife and daugh- 
ters were sometimes asked to the 
“large parties’ at Stafford House. 
Whether they ever penetrated to the in- 
ner circle of the “small parties” is a 
question which I should not like to put 
to Selina, for she has a just distaste for 
morbid curiosity. 

So the Pilgrimage of Fashion was du- 
ly made, ia a neat little vehicle supplied 
by the Coupé Company, which Selina 
wisely prefers to therather mouldy pro- 
ductions of the Stuccovian livery-yard. 
Selina always looks her best in black, 
so she was in high spirits and not the 
least “tired.” I satisfied myself that 
she had got her tickets, five shillings as 
a provision against emergencies, aad 
the door-key, and then went with a 
good conscience to my club, dined there 
in great peace, and finished the eveniag 
at “The Man from Blankley’s.” Next 
morning both Selina and Bertha break- 
fasted upstairs, so as to renew their en- 
ergies for the County Sale, and I had 
no opportunity of questioning them 
about the proceedings at Stafford 
House. But I looked out for “Classy 
Cuttings” on the ensuing Saturday, and 
was gratified by perusing a descriptive 
notice in which, as old-fashioned crit- 
ics used to say, I was at no loss to dis- 
tinguish the gifted touch of Mrs. Bottle 
Green. This lady made her fame by a 
Romance of High Life, in which people 
were summoned to dinner by “the an- 
cestral sound of a gong,” and seated 
themselves on “what looked like dining- 
room chairs, but, rightly considered, 
were English History.” An authoress 
thus high-toned is naturally in great de- 
mand as a chronicler of social “Func- 
tions” (I love that word), and I am told 
that she sucks no small advantage out 
of her connection with “Classy Cut- 
tings.” She was quite at her best in 
describing the performance at Stafford 
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House. I transcribe her narrative ver- 
batim et litteratim: 


The féte began at nine o’clock, but 
hours before then hungry sightseers 
disposed themselves in Pall Mall, ready 
to bestow an indiscriminating admira- 
tion on the “paying guests” of Stafford 
House. Two guineas would secure you 
admission, and those who arrived early 
enough and took a liberal view of the 
rights with which two guineas en- 
dowed them could shake hands with 
the Duchess, who stood half-way up the 
main staircase, and enjoy all kinds of 
consequent illusions. You might con- 
struct a scale of illusion by payment 
according to this plan—say so many 
guineas for sitting down to supper next 
a Royal Duke, and so many for spend- 
ing the whole evening in the company 
of a marquis—and I have no doubt that 
the scale was actually, if insensibly, 
put into practice to-night. It is said 
that this is the last day on which Staf- 
ford House will be thrown opea, and 
certainly it could not have done itself 
greater credit for the last time. Vaux- 
hall (as described by Thackeray), Mar- 
seilles, the entertainments of Sardona 
Palus—all these names which are con- 
nected with brilliant and fantastic en- 
tertainments passed through my head 
as I walked into Stafford House. Con- 
stellations of electric lights glowed on 
the Oriental carpets, the spacious stair, 
the marble Corinthian pillars, and the 
pictures after Veronese. The state 
apartments run round the whole of the 
first floor, and Louis XIV speaks to 
you from every chair and from every 
couch. Up those stairs by Ronald 
Moore walked, and since then has 
walked many a celebrated person 
known for accidental or intrinsic rea- 
sons. To-night—rare occasion—the 
great glass doors at the foot of the 
main stairs were thrown open. They 
are supposed by a tradition to be opened 
oaly for Royal persons and for a de- 
parting bride. From top to bottom of 
this stair was a fluid crowd of well- 
dressed women and men, well-known 
and otherwise, particularly the former. 
Such a scene of well-mannered confu- 
sion would be difficult to equal. 


A fine object of interest for the curi- 
ous (and for the philosopher, too, per- 
haps) was the supper tables in the ban- 
queting hall, for which 50/1. each was 
paid. A 50l. supper table acquires a 
kind of heroic interest to which it is 
difficult to do real justice. How mean 
appeared the 25/. supper-tables laid in 
an annexe of the banqueting hall! al- 
though it was argued, I believe, by 
those responsible fer the sale that the 
sensation of being in the banqueting 
hall could practically be enjoyed by 
those in the annexe—the sensation, that 
is, of being a 501. supper-eater. 


The printer may be responsible for 
“Marseilles” and “Sardona Palus,” but 
the moralization at the end is Mrs. 
Green’s, and hers alone. As Mr. 
Squeers remarked when he smacked 
Smike’s face in the hackney coach, 
“That's real flesh and blood. I know 
the feel of it.” 

The exertion of fighting her way 
through this brilliant throng proved a 
little too much for Selina’sstrength. As 
I said before, she was “tired” next day; 
and talked peevishly of being “dragged 
round London,” and “not being made of 
cast iron.” Not content with bewailing 
her own fatigues, she insisted that Ber- 
tha (whose complexion and appetite 
would seem to indicate the soundest 
health) was “pulled down,” and must 
see our family practitioner, Dr. Snuffin, 
whose practice in Stuccovia and the 
neighborhood rivals that of his cele- 
brated grandfather, Sir Tumley,. 

Bertha, who, in her native air of 
Loamshire can hunt all day and dance 
all night without turning a hair, has a 
whole-hearted dislike ef quinine and 
cod-liver oil; and though, as a rule, she 
is properly submissive to Selina while 
she is under our roof, she now broke 
out in flat rebellion, and plainly said 
that if Dr. Snuffin gave her any of his 
abominations she would pour them 
down the sink. 

Thus defied, Selina (who in the mean- 
time had been exceedingly vexed with 
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Snuffin for suggesting that what she 
called ‘“‘nerve-exhaustion” was really 
dyspepsia, caused by errors of diet at 
Stafford House) suddenly changed her 
tune. She said that very likely Bertha 
was right after all. Certainly Dr. Snuf- 
fin was very foolish sometimes. He 
had a perfect mania for putting every- 
thing down to stomach; and, for her 
own part, she believed that both she 
and Bertha wanted “tone.” She her- 
self felt that she required more exercise 
than she got in London; and she had 
some thoughts of going in for “Norwe- 
gian gymnastics.” At any rate, it could 
do no harm to hear the lecture on them 
which was to be given at the vicarage 
by the lady who invented the system. 

To the vicarage accordingly we re- 
paired. Mrs. Soulsby’s friends, previ- 
ously regaled with tea and cress-sand- 
wiches, were ranged round the draw- 
ing-room on small cane chairs. Bertha 
and young Bumpstead shared a sofa. 
The Vicar leaned statuesquely on the 
chimney-piece. Silence was proclaimed, 
and the lecturer took her stand by the 
piano at the end of the room. She was 
a good-looking woman whom, but for 
her Norwegian professions, I should 
have taken for a true subject of the 
Kingdom of Cockaigne; no longer as 
young as she once had been, but still 
happy in the possession of a waist 
which did infinite credit to her method. 
She began by saying that most systems 
of gymnasties failed because they were 
too ambitious. They taught us to walk, 
to run, to climb, to lift weights, to vault 
over bars, but they all forgot the indis- 
pensable preliminary. They did not 
teach us to stand. He, and more par- 
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ticularly she, who knew how to stand 
properly, knew the secret of strength, 
of health and of beauty. If we would 
do her the honor to look at her we 
should see what right standing really 
was. The feet planted firmly and flat- 
ly on the floor—high heels were anathe- 
ma. The body upright as a column, the 
head thrown back, the chest well ex- 
panded and distended. Thus every or- 
gan of the body was thrown into its 
proper place; every muscle did its ap- 
pointed work; every breath wasa pleas- 
ure, every movement a picture. But 
important as all this was for health, 
for activity and for beauty, it was more 
important still as a contribution to na- 
tional well-being, and the physical ex- 
cellence of Englishmen yet unborn. “I 
appeal,” cried the lecturer, warming to 
her work, “I appeal to all good citizens, 
and to those who care for the highest 
interests of the next generation. I ad- 
dress myself, not to mere parents—for 
the thoughtless rabbit, the mocking ape, 
the vain-glorious peacock, these are 
parents—but to those who in the truest 
and highest sense are mothers—to you, 
Madame,” with an imperial sweep of 
her hand towards old Miss Wigmore (a 
cousin of Selina’s through the Harley- 
Bakers) who shuddered at the appeal, 
and turned timidly towards Selina for 
protection. But at this moment a half- 
checked giggle burst from the corner 
where Bertha had been sitting, and I 
heard young Bumpstead on the stairs 
informing the waiter (who also keeps 
the square tidy and blows the organ) 
that he could not have stuck it a minute 
longer—not for all the money in the 
bank. 
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IBSEN IN 


What is the history of Ibsen’s influ- 
ence in the English theatre? Is it 
another Decline and Fall? Or are any 
elements of it likely to survive as 
permanent additions to our sources 
of dramaticenergy? One need not have 
been over-timid to shrink from specu- 
lations of this kind a few years ago. 
In the early nineties the Ibsen quar- 
rel was like the temper of the 
medical gentleman in “Pickwick” who 
forbade his patient to eat muffins 
—‘werry fierce.” It has calmed down 
pow, and we can all, whether we 
are for or against, take Ibsen coolly. 
Indeed, superficially, it looks as though 
the question “What do you think of Ib- 
sen?’ might now be answered in the 
old Thackerayan way, “We don’t think 
of him.” How many Ibsen perform- 
ances have there been in London since 
the production of “John Gabriel Bork- 
man” in the summer of 1897? Is there 
a single theatre in London which in- 
eludes a single Ibsen play in its reper- 
tory? And has not Mr. William Archer 
recently had to admit that “Pillars of 
Society” has ‘been acted in Germany 
over twelve hundred times and in Eng- 
land exactly twice? Nevertheless, it is 
significant that the admission is made 
in a new edition of Ibsen’s prose plays. 
Evidently Ibsen is still read. Nor is 
any serious drama produced in London 
that is not on all hands, overtly or tac- 
itly, judged by reference to Ibsen’s 
ideas and Ibsen’s technique. Though 
you do not see him “materialized” on 
the stage. his spirit is felt to be hover- 
ing in the air. He is like Napoleon in 
“L’Aiglon,” who is absent in the flesh, 
but still, posthumously, troubles the 
world as the Napoleonic idea. In that 
sense, then, at any rate—and it is the 
most important sense— we May say, 
petit bonhomme vit encore. 


ENGLAND. 


He has certainly had an uphill game 
of it. But is there anything surpris- 
ing in that? The Ibsen drama, after 
all, is imported drama. Just as 
Crummles was not a Prussian, so Ibsen 
—there is no getting away from the fact 
—is not an Englishman. 
and inbred prejudice against foreigners 
accompanies us to the playhouse, where 
we do not leave it in the vestibule with 
our hats and coats. Dr. Johnson's 
friend who said that, so far as he could 
see, all foreigners were fools was the 
intellectual ancestor of many a stal- 
wart anti-lbsenite. Save for a compar- 
atively brief period in the last reign, 
our statistics of imported drama have 
made no very imposing show. In due 
time after the Restoration we had plays 
of Moliére. These were not imported 
to satisfy any popular demand. The 
Restoration Theatre was dependent on 
the Court or those who took their tone 
from the Court, and the Court—we all 
know why—took its tone from France. 
At the outset of the last century there 
was a vogue—this time a popular vogue 
—for stage Teutonisms. 
“boomed.” It was the time when the 
amateurs at Mansfield-park rehearsed 
“Lovers’ Vows” in Sir Thomas Ber- 
tram’s study, and Miss Fotheringay 
played Mrs. Haller in “The Stranger” 
at the Theatre Royal, Chatteris. Kot- 


Our ancient 


Kotzebue 


zebue flourished in England because he 
was a rank sentimentalist, and the Eng- 
lish playgoer (the theatre lagging, as 
usual, a generation behind the library) 
demanded the fare with which Richard- 
son and Sterne had fed the English 
novel reader. In the eariyand mid Vie- 
torian era—this is the exceptional peri- 
od I spoke of—the figures of our theat- 
rical imports went up with a bound. It 
was then that the Englishman of the 
anecdote learnt French in order that he 
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might study the English drama in the 
We took great bites at Scribe 
Sardou 


original. 
and Labiche and 
whole. But note that either there was 
nothing essentially “foreign” in the 
French plays we imported or we got 
rid of the foreign element in the 
process of adaptation. The serious 
French theatre of the period—the come- 
dies of Augier and the thesis plays of 
Dumas fils, based on characteristically 
French notions of the family and of 
sexual relationship, regular or irregular 
—we left severely alone. 

In other words, the foreign importa- 
tions which the English playgoer has 
received without protest have been 
plays of amusement. You must, of 
course understand amusement in its 
wider sense, including the “luxury of 
woe.”” And here you touch the differen- 
tia of Ibsen’s case. Ibsen’s plays (those, 
at any rate, which have been seen in 
this country) are not plays of amuse- 
ment. They are plays of discipline and 
chastisement. Ibsen is a satirist. He 
“knocks” the orthodox conventions 
“endways.” He “gives furiously to 
think,” raises awkward questions, and 
spares nobody’sewe lamb. Ina word, he 
makes you thoroughly uncomfortable. 
There is, I admit, a sense in which even 
this is “amusing.” There is amusement 
of the keenest in seeing a piece of work 
thoroughly done; you have intellectual 
exhilaration and the pleasure of tasting 
irony of peculiar flavor and piquancy. 
But that is rather an esoteric form of 
amusement, the amusement of connois- 
seurs. In this sense the most austere 
work of art is amusing, an “dipus 
Tyrannus” or a “Paradise Lost,” and 
even works which are not of art when 
they are capable of being viewed zs- 
thetically. Do not the surgeons talk of 
a lovely tumor and the mathematicians 
of an elegant demonstration? An ex- 
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cellent French critic, the late M. J. J. 
Weiss, remarked “C’est beau, un beau 
crime!” and before him De Quincey had 
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discussed, not entirely in a vein of par- 
adox, murder as one of the fine arts. 
If-youarea trueconnoisseur you cannot 
help admiring the neatness and dexter- 
ity with which blows are delivered, 
though, as the recipient of them, you 
may be howling with pain. That is the 
case with Ibsen’s blows. He hits us 
hard, but his “science” is delightful. 
“With such a being as man,” however, 
“in such a world as the present,” con- 
noisseurship of this kind is not for the 
million. The average man is disinclined 
to receive with enthusiasm the candid 
friend who tells him plain truth for his 
good. Ibsen showed us the seamy side 
of our pleasant vices, the egoism of re- 
spectability, with many other ugly 
things in our inmost selves, and it was 
only natural for us not to like it. 

In this respect the English opposition 
to Ibsen merely fell into line with the 
general opposition which he at first 
provoked in every theatre in Europe 
wherein his plays were performed. 
But obviously that is not the whole 
story. It will not account for 
the fact that Ibsen has been far less 
successful with us than with Continea- 
tal playgoers; it will not account for 
Mr. Archer’s typical instance of two 
English performances of “Pillars of So- 
ciety” as against twelve hundred in 
Germany. If we have had our general 
human reasons for resisting Ibsen, we 
must also have had our special reasous 
for resisting him as True Born English- 
men. No doubt the opposition was 
largely factitious. Ibsen became a 
bogey to many worthy people who had 
never read or seen a single one of his 
plays. That was only to be expected. 
Second-hand opinions are inexpensive; 
it is easier to repeat a catchword than 
to examine for yourself; and the mytho- 
poeic tendency has always to be reck- 
oned with. Ibsenism was supposed 
vaguely to connote “Women’s Rights,” 
Free Love, a new and fearful kind of 


wildfowl called “Norwegian Social- 
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ism,” and generally, every manifesta- 
tion of discontent with the existing or- 
der of things; just as agnosticism is 
vaguely supposed by some old ladies in 
country villages to be another name for 
the desire to steal spoons. There is no 
need to cull examples from the English 
Press, which by this time, I feel sure, 
has repented itself of its early blunder- 
ing in the matter. Two American ex- 
amples (America proving in this re- 
spect a little more English than Eng- 
land) will suftice. A leading lady in 
Washington society, according to the 
New York “Critic” (cited by Mr. Ar- 
cher), declined to allow an Ibsen read- 
ing in her house on the ground that she 
could lend no countenance to “that foul- 
mouthed Ibsen who recognizes no law, 
human or divine.” And in a popular 
American book, Mr. Ade’s “Fables in 
Slang,” I find a story of a sham Lady 
Bountiful who, detected, “said she 
wouldn’t try to be benevolent any more 
—so she joined an Ibsen Club.” That, 
of course, is meant as a joke; it repre- 
sents, nevertheless, the vulgar notion 
that Ibsenism somehow covered a gen- 
eral policy of revolt, of being “agin the 
Government.” Excuse may be found 
for this error in the untoward circum- 
stance that Ibsen was taken up by the 
“cranks,” the half-baked and the un- 
classed. After “A Doll’s House” the 
Women’s Righters, mistaking the artist 
for a propagandist, were riotous Ibsen- 
ites, and (judging from a certain bril- 
liantly misleading opuscule by Mr. Ber- 
nard Shaw) I fancy that for a moment 
the Socialists were under the quaint 
delusion that they had found a new 
prophet. 

The important fact remains that 
there are elements in Ibsen peculiarly 
unpalatable to the English tempera- 
ment. As Mr. Leslie Stephen has put 
it, there is a “grand unreasonableness” 
in the average Englishman. Compro- 
mise is our native way, and the policy 
of “muddling through somehow,” and 
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the distrust of ideas and logic. Ibsen’s 
people are inclined, in the popular 
phrase, to go the whole hog, to be ex- 
tremists, nothing if not logical. “‘Wom- 
en,” writes Lord Chesterfield in one of 
his letters to his son, “‘areall so far Ma- 
chiavelians, that they are never either 
good or bad by halves; their passions 
are too strong, and their reason too 
weak, to do anything with modera- 
tion.” Whether this be generally true 
or not it is certainly true in regard to 
the conduct of many of Ibsen’s révoltées, 
though that conduct proceeds rather 
from a passionate intellectualism and 
idealism than from any weakness of 
reason. Further, Ibsen is a poet as well 
as a satirist, and his poetry sometimes 
takes the form of symbolism. Now, if 
symbolism has lately had its little suc- 
cesses on the Continent it has had none 
at all here. We “drive at practice,” 
stick to plain facts, and are discon- 
certed by Hilda Wangel’s “harps in the 
air’ and the Master Builder’s “homes 
for happy human beings” and the mys- 
tical Rat Wife and the allegorical Wild 
Duck. Then, again, many of Ibsen's 
people, more especially his womenkind, 
are undoubtedly “odd.” We have no 
precise English analogues for them and 
so are somewhat at a loss to “place” 
them. Nora Helmer we recognize easi- 
ly enough and Hedda Gabler, but not 
Hilda Wangel, who wants her kingdom 
on the table, or Mrs. Solness with her 
beloved dolls, or the child in “The 
Wild Duck,” or the two ladies in “When 
We Dead Awaken.” These may be 
Norwegian types. They are certainly 
not English, and we feel dépaysés in 
their company. It is arguable that with 
an effort we can understand them, that 
it is a philistine attitude to smile at 
them as “un-English,” that in art we 
should be perfect cosmopolitans. That 


may be so. But cosmopolitanism leads 
to dilettantism, and the all-compre- 
hending artist does not make for 


strength of national character. Nation- 
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alism is in the air just now in art as 
well as politics. There is a tendency 
to the jealous conservation of national 
characteristics, to the policy of ‘“keep- 
ing ourselves to ourselves.” In that 
frame of mind we shall less and less 
willingly lend ourselves to the process 
of “detachment” requisite for ignoring 
the queer, un-English side of Ibsen. 

To sum up: while it is safe to assume 
that Ibsen will continue to be read, it 
is quite possible that there is no future 
for him as an acted dramatist in this 
country. But his indirect influence on 
our drama can hardly cease to be opera- 
tive—until the next theatrical revolu- 
tionist appears. No one who has once 
become aware of Ibsen can ever again 
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tolerate the pre-Ibsenian formulas. Our 
serious playwrights must, willy-nilly, 
go to him to learn their business. What 
one of them has already learnt from 
him will be plain to any playgoer who 
has seen “The Notorious Mrs. Ebb- 
smith.” Here Mr. Norman Hapgood, 
an able dramatic critic and author of a 
recent volume on “The Stage in Amer- 
ica,” hits the right nail on the head. 
“The neglect of the dress of beauty,” 
he says, “is what makes some of Ib- 
sen’s plays rather technical experi- 
ments, instructive to playwrights, than 
forms precious to humanity.” Just as 
there are poets’ poets so there are dra- 
matists’ dramatists; and of these Ibsen 
is incontestably the greatest. 
A. B. Walkley. 
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Never a careworn wife but shows, 
If a joy suffuse her, 

Something beautiful to those 
Patient to peruse her— 

Some one charm the world unknows, 
Precious to a muser; 

Haply what, ere years were foes, 
Moved her mate to choose her. 


Il. 


But, be it a hint of rose 
That an instant hues her, 

Or some early light or pose 
Wherewith thought renews her— 

Seen by him at full, ere woes 
Practiced to abuse her— 

Sparely comes it, swiftly goes, 
Time again subdues her. 


Thomas Hardy. 





